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FOREWORD 



The Congress mandated tn the 1975 amendments to the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act that ".•.the Commission shall conduct a study and report on 
,the status of 'Appalachian migrants In the destinations to which they have 
migrated, current migration patterns and Implications, and the Impact 
which the- Commission program has had, and the potential for such Impact, on 
outralgratlon and the welfare of Appalachian iJilgrants*. This report Is 
Intended to fulfill the requirements of this charge. The primary source Is 
the Social Security A<tatn1strat Ion's continuous work history sample for 
the 1965-1970 and' 1970-1975 periods. 

Two additional reports -will be available In the near future which 
supplement this study. Both' will contain specialized Information on 
Appalachian migration. One report, based on special Census tabulations, 
will cover detailed characteristics of Appalachian migrant groups for 1965 
to 1970. The other will contain a comprehensive review of the literature 
on Appalachian migration over the past two decades as well as an extensive 
bibliography. Finally, the Commission's migration data bank which has been 
developed over the study period will be available for specialized 
i.nformation requests. 

The principal Investigator for this report was Dr. Gary L. Fowler. He was 
assisted by Jeff Rappaport. The Commission's staff coordinator for the 
study was Or: Jerome P. Rickard. 




HENRY H^KREVOR 
Executive Director 
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A REPORT TO CONGRESS ON MIGRATION SU8MITTE0 BY 
THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 

* ' An Executive Summary 

The Urge-scale migration of Appalachian people long has been considered 
synonymous with poverty, unemployj^ent and other socioeconomic Indices of 
distress in the Appa.achlan Region. 

Public Coiwnlsslons concerned with Appalachian development also concluded 
that migration was symptomatic of pervasive regional problems. The Council 
of Appalachian Governors (1959) and the President's Appalachian Regional 
Commission (PARC) considered Appalachia to be the locus of a set of 
problems, one of which was high rates of selective outroigratlon. This 
population "shift", PARC reported, "...offers most convincing statistics 
to prove the deficit of opportunities which pervade the entire region. 
Americans have been apt students of the geography of opportunity their 
migrations have clearly marked the regions of growth and decline." 

PARC's roster of deficits also included high rates of linemployment; lack of 
urbanization; and low levels of education and 'Income, all of which were 
indicators of the relative deprivation which faces people in the Region. 

The Region had a net loss from migration of 400,000 people from~ 1965 to 
1970. From 1970 to 1975, it had a net gain from migration of 300,000 
persons, or about 37 percent of the total net growth of 810,000 people, 
"^hls dramatic reversal of historical trends may raise significant policy 
Issues for Appalachian migrants and the Commission's regional development 
program. A review of the literature clearly demonstrates that little Is 
known about the migrants; the causes of migration and its consequences to 
them, the Region and their destinations; and the r^1at1onsh1ps of migration 
to Commission programs. 
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This report is tn response to the Congressional mandate In Section 119» 
paragraph (3), subsecljion (b)» (3) of the Regional Development Act of 1?75 
{an amendment to Section 302 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act*of 
19S5): 

(3) The Commission shall conduct a study and report on the 
^ status of Appalachian migrants in the destinations to which they h^ive 
migrated, current migration patterns and Implications, and the Impact 
which the Commission program has had* and the potential for such 
Impact, on outmlgratlon and the we If ace of Appalachian migrants. The 
Commission Is authorized to conduct pilot projects and demonstrations 
within the region In connection with such .study. 

V 

The scope of this study is defined within the' frame of reference of the 
legislation and of the available primary data source^ 

Data Sources 

The primary migration data are from the Social Security Administration's 
(SSA) Continuous Work History Samjjle (CWHS), For this report, the data are 
from the CWHS 1 percent sample of first quarter earnings for 1965, 1970 and ' 
1975. 

The CWHS Is a uniquely detailed micro-data file suitable for the analysis 
of migration. Data are -based cn Individuals in the labor force who are 
covered by the Social Security program, and are reported by place of 
employment. The CWHS data have the advantage of tracing the movements of 
workers from job to job and from place to place, and report the wage 
earnings associated with individual mobility through time. The CWHS data 
were tabulated for two pe^ods: 1965 to 1970, and 1970 to 1975. These 
periods which Include the first decade of the Commission's activity, 
approximate the timing of major socioeconomic and demographic changes 
affecting th^ Apf>alach Ian Region, Additional basic data for 1965 to 13^ 
were obtained from special tabulations of the 1970 Census of PopulationT 
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Migration Areas 

Data were. tabulated by multi-county geographical units, or "zones:*' which 
grjoup together' counties linked by close conmuting ties or oriented to 
regional centers;- smaVlfr centers and niore rural areas are grouped into 
residual zones. The zones are aggregated to form nine regions: the three 
Appalachian subregions; ffve non-Appalachian regions in the eastern U.S. 
and the western U.S. (west of the Mississippi River). 



APPALACHIAN MIGRATION: AN OVERVIEW 

The general structure of Appalachian migration and population 
redistribution changed significantly in the decade from 1965 to 3975. The 
Appalachian Region continued to have net migration losses as a result of 
exchange with other regions from 1965 to 1970. However, by 1975, the 
Region had a net gain as the result of significant changes in the magnitude 
and direction of selected m1grat1o^r>treams (see Table 1). 

Domestic inralgration to Appalachia increased sharply from 1.2 million to 
over 1.6 million In the later peflod (1970-75). In addition, the share of 
inmi grants to Central Appalachia Increased from 9 to 12 percent of the 
total; those to Southern Appalachia, from 44 to 46 percent of the total 
number; while inmlgrants to Northern Appalachia dropped from 47 to 42 
percent, of the Region's total. The absolute number of inmlgrants" Increased 
in all subregions, with by far the largest gain in Southern Appalachia, 
which consequently had the largest shar^ of net inmigration to th^ Region 
in 1970-1975. while the Northern subregion continued to experience net 
outmigratlon, though at a much lower rate than In the preceding five-year 
period, • . 

In the 1^70-1975 period, domestic outmigratlon from Appalachia dropped 
from Us earlier level of 1.6 million (In 1965-70) to 1.4 million. Central 
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TabU 1, 



INTERREGIONAL MIGRATION PATTERNS 
APPALACHIAN REGION HIGRAtlON INTERCHANGES 
1965-1975 * 
(Data, tn Thousands) 



Non- Appal achlan 
Regions of 



Appalachian 

Net 
Migration 



1965-1970 

Non- Appal 3 Chi an 
Domestic Migration 



Into 
Appalachia 



Out from 
Appalachia" 











Northern regions * 


f -180 


614 


794 


•Southern regions 


-134 


436 


570 


Western U.S. 


-76 


178 


254 


U.S. Total 

r 


-380 


§(22% 


1,618 






1970-1975 




?iorthern regions 


■H200 


741 


541 


Southern regions 


+27 


613 


586 


Western U.S. 


-64 


ZZ% 


289 


U.S. Total 


+163 


1,579. 


1,416 ' 










Outside U.S. and Armed 


+103 


+103 


n.a. 


Forces 








Total 


+266 


. 1.632511 • ^ 


1,416 



♦ Includes estimated net return of Armed Forces 'to the Region in civilian status 
in 1970-1975. 
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Appdldchla's share of outmigration fell sharply to 7 percent, while the 
Northern subregion provided 54 pewrent of the tot^Toutflow" and Southern 
AppaUchia-, 39 percent. The absolute number of outml grants Is estimated to 
have been lower for all three subregions.: The drop in outn>v>*eition 
«»ccounted for only just over one-third of /he total shift in Appalachian 
domestic migration. The marked increase in inmigratlon Into the Region 
accounted for almost two-thNrds of the change in net Migration for 
Appal achia. j 

In 1965-1970, nearly one«half (49 percent) of Appalachian outmigrants went 
to northern regions; 35 percent of the total moved to southern regions, and 

41 

one-Sixth (16 percent) went to the western U.S. (west of the Mississippi 
River). The later migration period (1970-75) showed a marked shift: only 
38 percent moved to northern regions, .while southern regions increased 
their share to 42' percent, and the west jumped to one-fifth (20 percent) of 
all Appalachian outmigrants. 

The flow of Appalachians out of the Rej^ion in the 1970-1975 perioo reflects 
the shift in national movements of population with southern and western 
regions gaining relatively in comparison with the North, but net 
inmigration into the Appalachian Region as a whole Is a new phenomenon 
which has not occurred for several decades at least. 

Migration of the Covered Work Force 

The 'Appalachian Region work force increased from 4.6 to 5.3 million people 
from 1965. to 1970. Entrants to, and exits from, the work force were the 
Ur.qiest sources of change, and on balance accounted for a net ^ate of 
increase of 16.1 percent. This was more than sufficient to offset the net 
loss f.rom interregional migration. From 1965 to 1970, a total of 1,074.4 
thousand migrated to, within and from Appalachia. Seventeen percent of 
them were intra-Appalachian migrants, the majority of whom remained \n the 
same subregion. The other 893.1 thousand were interregional migrants. As 
a result of their movements, the Region had a net migration rate of -2*1 
percent (domestic migration). 



Several cheracterlstics of AppaUchUn labor force migration remained 
constant throughout the 1965 and 1975 period. First, the majority of 
Appalachians were npnmlgrants. They either remained In the same rone or, 
if they had moved, they returned before 1970 or 1975. This followed the 
general trend of decline in other mobility rates as welK Second,- 
nigr^ion rates were highest for Interregional movement. Rates of intra- 
Appalachian migration were low, and the majority of those who did migrate 
within A|!)palach1a remained In the same subreglon. Third, turnover* rates 
remained' relatively stable through time. 

The migration shift to net Inmlgration was generally considered to be an 
encouraging sign for Appalachian development. The fact remained, however, 
that Appalachia continued to be the least-preferred major region in the 
eastern United States for migrants from other places. The relatively low 
outmlgration rates from* other regions to Appalachia from 1965 to 1970 were 
understandabl-e, as the Region continued to have net migration losses* to all 
other places. From 1970 to 19)5, the decline in the rate. of outmlgration 
from Appalachia to the North was consistent with general changes In 
migration patterns at national scale. However, the rate of migration from 
the North to Appalachia remained at a level which was half that of 
migration fron North 'to South, and one-third that of migration to the 
western U.S. People leaving other regions preferred Sunbelt locations to 
Appalachia despite the fact that the Region had managed to ga1n1 from 
interregional migration. 

MIGRANT WORK FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 
Interregional Work Force Migration 

Men are more mobile than women . interregional Appalachian migration. 
Among the white majority, men had the highest In- and outmlgration rates* 
as well as the highest turnover rates, during the 1965-1975 decade. They 
also experienced the greatest absolute change on migration rates, which 



.JHeant that tn«'turnabout\1n Appalachian, njigratlonin 1970-1975 w^s strongly 
affe^t^by shifts in tffe magnitude and direction of migration of white 
males. By 1975 Ute^igration balance for males In the covered labor force 
changed to net inmigration in each subregion* In general, the migration 
rates of females were lower than for males and changed less dramatically 
between 1965 and 1975* Furthermore, females had higher ratfes of 
outmigration and lower rates of ihmigratiqn than male%> in several 
instances. In Northern Appalachia, labor force females continued to have a 
net migration loss in 1970-1975 despite a reduction in the rate. 

Selectivity of Higration Streams • 

The selectivity of migration streams by sex and race introduce additional 
complexity into patterns of interregional migration. The majority of 
migrants leave the Appalachian Region. With the exception' of Central 
Appalachia, the majority of the intra-Appalachi an- migrants remain in the 
same subregion. However, there are significant differences by sex and race 
in levels of mobility and preference of Appalachian migrants for other 
subregions in the United States. 

, Males are more likely to remain in Appalachia than females . The 
differences were significant in both time periods for Ncrthern and 
Souther a Appalachia, and for Central Appalachia in 1970-1975. 



2. Among migrants to the Nortfr, males had higher levels of preference for 
the North. Central subreglon wh^le females had higher levels of 
preference for the Northeast. Among migrants to the South, females 
had higher Isvels of preference for the Southeast . These differences 
were especially pronounced for Central Appalachian migrants dur\ng 
the 1970-1975 period. 

Age Selectivity of Appalachian Work Force Migrants 

Seven generalizations can be made about the age distribution of 
interregton?J work force migrants for ^each of the three Appalachian 
subregions. ^ ^ 
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Migrants were younger than nonmlgrants . This ms true of all groups 
in each subregron for both time periods. 

2. Outmlgrants were younger than inml grants . The exceptions were In 
Northerfi Appalachian where age distributions were similar » and In 
Central Appalachian where male 1nm1 grants were younger than 
' outm1«;rants. 

3.. fhe bimodal age distribution cortmon to the female Tabor force wa s 
especially pronounced among migrants . The critical ac,e cohorts for 
. female migrants were 25-29 and 35-54 (age at end of each period). 

Both- Appalachian inmigrants and i nm' Tsnts from ot h er regions were 
younger than nonmlqrants at destination . This w?>s true of all groups 
in all regions for both time periods. 

♦ 

Male Appalachian inmlgrants were younger than inmigrants from other 
regions . This was also true of all subregloni for both time periods. 

6' Through time, male Appalachian inmigrants became relatively younger 
• t-jian male inmigrants from other reciions . 



7. The patterns o^ age select iv-ity o-*' ganaje Appalachian inmigrants tb 
other regions were much less clear . Compared to female Inmigrants 
from othV regions, the bimodal age distribution characteristic of 
cutmigrants from Appalachian subregions also appeared. Significantly 
larger proportions of Appalachian inmigrants were In the age cohorts 
of 29 and less, and 45-64, than were inmigrants from other regions. 

SelectLvity by age generally follows expected pnterns. That Is, 
nonmigrants In^the Appalachian Region and other places are older than 
migrants; and Appalachian migrants are younger than those from other 
places<^ On the whole. Appalachian* migration added a relatively • young 
population to other places and. In combination with the agfe of inmigrants, 
the .Appalachian Region's population became relatively older. 
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RELATIVt INCOME CHARACTERISTICS OF APPALACHIAN MIGRATION 
Appalachian Migr'tion: A Review of Other Studies 



summary, previous Studies of the personal income benefits associated 
^>tii Appalachian migration suggest that the results of the decision to 
'^•grate have been favorable for most. Although outmigrants from Appalachia 
naa lower incomes than nonmi grants, they increased their** incomes more 
rapidly than these nonmi grants to reach levels which approximated those of 
previous inmigrants and long-term residents in the places to which they 
moved. Except for return migrants* migrants to Appalachia had higher 
incomes than prevailed in the Region, although their income increased 
relatively more slowly. The degree to which an individual migrant 
Darticipated in these personal income benefits, however^ depended upon 
.ex, race and distance migrated as well as other migrant 'characteristics . 

Hirschberg's (1958) analysis of Continuous Work History Sample data for 
1957-1963 repeated that: 

...those wno migrate increase their wages faster than those who did 
not migrate; those who migrate long distances increase their wages: 
faster thdn those who migrate short distances. ' Long-distance 
Appalachian migrants increased their wages faster than short-distance 
migrants; the latter in turn Increased their wages faster than those 
who have remained in Appalachia. Those who remained In Appalachia had 
higher initial wages than those who migrated from Appalachia. Among 
migrants, short-distance movers earned lower wages than long distance 
movers . 

"he income benefits to migration were greater for men than for women, and 
for whites than fhr blacks. Black males received lower absolute wages than 
wnite males, and\ad lower rates of wage increase irrespective of their 
migration decisions .ift+so, migrants to Appalachia had higher prem'igration 
incomes than outmigrants, although the rate of increase for inmtgrants was 
s 1 ower . 



Measuring Relative Income Banef i t s 



Oetermi nation of the personal income benefits as-sopiated with Appalachian 
migration follows a methodology developed by Trott, Mason and Smith (1974) 
to analyze the relative income characteristics of Interregional migrants. 
The analysis is restricted to white males in the covered labor force 
because of much smaller sample sizes for the^ interregional migration 
streams of female and blacic Appalachians. White males were the majority of 
the migrants, as well as the group most strongly attached to the labor 
force . 

This study uses measures of relative Income to compare migrants' earnings 
with those of nonmigrants» at both origins and destinations, and to relate 
absolute earnings gains to regional differential. Implicit in this 
analysis is the assumption that differences in cost of living among areas 
are reflected In differences in levels of average income (earnings of the 
covered work force). 

Income Benefits for White Male Appalachian Migrants 

Period 1: 1965- to 1970. 'The income differentials among non-Appalachian 
regions of the United States In 1965 followed a familiar pattern. Average 
annual earnings of white male nonmigrants ranged from highs Of $6,879 in 
the North Central region and $6,751 In the Northeast to $5,347 in the South 
Central region. The regions of Appalachia generally conformed to this 
north-sbuth pattern, with an average of $6,060 in Northern Appalachia and 
$5,198 in Southern Appalachia. Central Appalachia had an average of 
$4,340, the lowest for any region. 

Average premigration (1965) incomes of outmigrants were less than those of 
nonmigrants in each region. The largest difference was in Central 
Appalachia, where the outmigrants' average premigration Income was only 77 
percent of the income zonal nonmigrants. In Northern Appalachia, the 
premigration income ratio was 92 percent and in Southern Appalachia, 89 
percent, of the nonmigrant level. 



By 1970, Appalachian migrants to most regions had achieved an income levfel 
which was greSiter than that of nonmi grants in their region of origin. By 
and large» all migrants improved their relative status as well. Exceptions 
are those few cases with an index less than 1 in Table 2 (see table). ' 

Northern Appalachian migrants impro^/ed their relative income posiiion by 
1970: Southern Appalachian migrants had mixed results, with an overall 
improvement in their position. In the case of Central Appalachian migrants 
improved their position significantly despite the relative loss In 
position for selected streams. Southern and Central Appalachian 
outmigrants had significant income ga^'ns, and moved closer to parity with 
nonmigrants at their destinations. However, their improvement was less 
than that of migrants from all other regions, including Northern 
Appalachia. Despite the gains in relative Income to Appalachian migrants, 
they generally did not achieve 1970 income levels equivalent to those of 
migrants from other parts of the United States who moved to the same 
destination regions. • 

Period 2: 1970-1975. The average premigration (1970) incomes of white 
male migrants In the United States continued to be lower than chose Of 
nonmigrants in their respective regions of origin (Tables IV-3 and IV-6). 
Central Appalachia continued to have the largest income differential 
between outmigrants anjl nonmigrants although, in 1970, the premigration 
incomes of outmigrants were about 82 percent of the nonmlgrant average. 

Although the pattern of migration was similar to the previous period, the 
relative changes in income which resulted were not. The average 
postmigration (1375) incomes which outmigrants achieved did not reach the 
income levels of nonmigrants in Appalachia. Only selected migrant streams 
reached parity with nonmlgrant Appalachians In each region. Northern 
Appalachians who migrated to the North Central, and Southern Appalachians 
who moved to the West,l clearly surpassed the incomes of nonmigrants in 
their respective subregions of origin. For Central Appalachia, the average 
postmigration income of outmigrants fell below the average Income level of 
nonmigrants in 1975. 



Table 2 

GAIN IN RELATIVE INCOME POSITIONS OF APPALACHIAN WHITE MALE OUTMIGRANTS 

FROM REGION OF ORIGIN TO REGION OF DESTINATION 
1965-1970 



Northern 



Southern 



Region of Origin 
Northern Appalachia 
Central Appalachia 
Southern Appalachia 



Northeast North Central 
1.02 1.06 
(0.8) (L2) 
(0.8) (0.9) 



Southeast Florida South Central Western U.S. 



(1.2) (1,0) 
1.07 ^i.o) 



(0.9) 
(1.1) 
1.08 



1.11 

(0.9) 
0.99 



1970-1975 



'Region of Origin 
Northern Appalachia 
Central y^ppalachla 
Southern Appalachia/ 



Northern 



Northeast North Central 
0.92 1.02 

(0.9) (0.9) 



Southern 



Southeast Florida South Central Western U.S. 
(1.2) (1.0) , (1.0) ^ 0.93 
.....(1.0) (1,1) (0.9) 



1.02 



(1.0) 



1.10 



1.03 



J If] 

dpif.Hnlc?!^ 12 P'''*^"^*^^^^^ ^^^«<^ o« small sample numbers which have standard 

* a thl bale fi ure ? ^'''^"^"^s ranging upward from 10 percent to Just over 30 percent of 
ERIC . 9«re.' . , ' 
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TheVelatlve Income positions of Appalachian migrants also changed in the 
later period. Compared with 1965, the pr-emigratlon Income position of 
outmigrants In 1970 had remained similar in Northern and Southern 
Appalachia, but had increased significantly- for Central Appalachian 
migrants to the Northeast and the Southeast. The relative income posttions 
of Northern Appalachian to the North Central region also Increased, but 
decreased among migrants to the South. Southern Appalachian outmigrants 
generally fell below parity at their destinations. The general shortfall 
of Appalachians' postmrT^ation (1975) income relative to the level of 
nonmigrants at their destinations was in contrast to the previous period. 

Compared with outmigrants from" Appalachia, inmi grants > on the average, had 
slightly higher relative income positions In 1970 and, with the exception 
of Central Appalachians, had improved them as a result of migration (1965- 
1970). By 1975, the relative income position of inmigrants was, on the 
average, higher than for outmigrants. 

The pattern of relative gain in the relative Income positions of 
Appalachian migration reflects the changes which occurred from 1970 to 
1975. One important point in discussing income "benefits" of migration in 
the later (1970-1975) period In contrast to the 1965-1970 period is the 
secular recession of 1974-I975\h1ch Impacted the later period. It may 
well have had a depressing effect on the 1975 incomes, therefore biasing 
downward income comparisons with the earlier period. Another important 
consideration is the growing relative economic position of Appalachia. As 
its average income rose, it Is reasonable to expect a decreased relative 
advantage to be associated with leaving the Region, 
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APPALACHIAN MIGRATION AND PUBLIC POLICY r . 

Findings 

The Appalachian -Region U no longer a net exporter of people. From 1970 to 
1975, Appalachia gained an estimated- 810,000 people; 36 p^cent of the 
increase was from net Inmlgratlon, the majority newcomers to the Region. 

There Is no single measure to define the status and welfar'e of Appalachian 
migrants. Migration Itself is a means of Increasing status and welfare: 
getting job, or a better job; earning a higher Income; and enjoying 
better living conditions are important goals. "Adjustment" probleiifs are 
assumed to accompany migration. If onl^ because people are moving Into 4 
relatively unfamiliar, uncertain environment. Various studies have 
explored dimensions of the adjustment of Appalachian migrants in order to 
determine the relative success, or failure,- of the -move. 

The Appalachian's .job, income, position and other indices of socioeconoroic 
status are frequently used as ways to assess the effects of migration. The 
definition of status .and welfare by a single measure of personal earnings 
as is done in this report has advantages and disadvantages. Although it is 
a standard component of socioeconomic status, the relationship of income to 
personal characteristics such as education, age, sex and race Is sometimes 
ambiguous. How well income represents other aspects of status and welfare, 
such as behavior, attitudes, and intangible cultural values is not known. 

The income measure used in this study places some limitations on 
interpretations of the results.. First; the CWHS data are for labor force 
migration, not total population migration. However, people In the Yabor 
force are the most mobile members of the population and are particularly 
responsive to Income differentials. Second, earnings are based upon income 
covered by Social Security employment. They do not -include income from 
pther employment, transfer -payments or asset Incomes. Third, the 4ata are 
not good descriptions of peoRle who have unstable employment patterns. The 



coverage of the migrant data does not reflect the unemployed pbor,- entrants 
into the covered labor /force, those retiring, and the old. 

Analysis of income characteristics of white male Appalachian migrants in 
the Continuous Work History Sample indicates that: 

1' The premigration incomes of Appalachian outmiqrants were below those 
" of ttonmigrants in each Appalachian subregion in both periods (1965-70 
'* and 1970-75) . 

Central Appalachian migrants had the lowest incomes. - Northern 
Appalachian migrant incomes were nearest to parity with nonmigrants. 

2 • Most Appalachian oulmiqrants at thfe i r destinations equaled or 
exceeded the incomes of nonmigrants in the Region In 1965-1970 , 

Northern Appalachians were most successful in that sense. Central 
Appalachians, despite large gains, did not- reach parity with 
nonmigrants in Appalachia. The largest migration streams had the 
highest rates of increase. * , ^ 

3. Most Appalachian outmiqrants at their destinations did not achieve 
the income level of nonmigrants in the Region in the period 1970-1975 . 

Outmigrants continued to increase their incomes, but intrar egional 
migrants and nonmigrants in Appalachia reached higher levels in 1975. 
The recession and the relative Improvement ixi the Appalachian economy 
may have affected these results. 

r 

4. Appalachian migrants improved heir income position relative to 
nonmigrants living in the areas to which they moved In 1965-1970 . 

Northern Appalachians had this best record and Central Appalachians 
going to the North Central region made significant gains as well. 
Southern Appalachians lost ground relatively in the North, and made 
modest improvements in relative income positions elsewhere. 

Id 
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5. Appalachian migrants made smaller gains In relative income ^pos It lot) 
. In 1970>1975. ' ■ , 

• ) 

• 6. Migrants to Appalachia in both periods had incomes which were less 

than the incomes of nonmigrants in the subreqiops from " which they 

moved . • '* ' 

Those who went to Central Appalachia had the lowest incomes,- the 
Northern Appalachia inmigrants had the highest, 

7- Most inmigrants to Appalachia had higher premigration incomes in both 
periods than outmigrants from Appalachia. Outmigrants achieved 
. higher income levels at the end of each period . 



This pattern was more widespread in 1970-1975. 



J 



Despite rising income levels for Appalachian outmigrants, a decline in 
relative income status may make migration less attractive and less 
beneficial. Central Appalachia is the most striding example of this 
change. When interregional income differentials decrease, a shift in 
locational preferences . toward the home area may be expected of potential 
migrants . 

4 

Current Policy issues 

Recent population trends suggest selected policy issues which may be 
particularly Important to Commission policy and programs. The issues are 
based upon the probable Impact of demographic changes and population 
redistribution resulting from migration. 

The proportion of the migrants to Appalachia who are return migrants is not 
known. The impression is that a larger number of previous outmigrants liave 
been returning in response to improved opportunities in Appalachia 
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compared with recent. changes In socioeconomic conditions elsewhere in the 



provides some indirect support for this interpretation despite. the lack of 
definition of who is returning and who is a "new" migrant to the Region/ It 
is clear that in the later period (1970-1975) » the inmigrants were not 
"failures'* in the usual sense of the word. They had relatively high 
infioroes compared with nonmi grants in their places of origin and in the 
Appalachian subregion to which they moved. This suggests that inmigrants 
may be able to compete successfully with nonmigrants in Appalachia for 
expanding job opportunities in the Region, 

The impact of large-scale Inmlgratlon upon local economies is a major 
policy issue. Studies have indicated ^:hat when the expansion of job 
opportunities is the result of new industry, inmigrants, especially 
newcomers<,.had an advantage over local Appalachian people. Inmigrants are 
not likely to take the majority of the jobs but they have predominated in 
those at higher skill levels and income. They may also take a large 
proportion of employment from induced economic activity. 

The ability (or inability) of local people to compete successfully with 
inmigrants for new jobs is an obvi©us problem. Deaton (1972) has suggested 
that education, especially vocational education, a|^^job training programs 
would improve tlie job. opportunities of local %^palachians in such 
circumstahces. There is evidence from • southeastern Ohio that this may be 
the case. The implication for policymakers is clear, it is not enough to 
plan for job creating programs for current county residents. One must also 
plan for programs for former residents who will "return to the area when r.ew 
job opportunities become available. 



The impact of energy development upon Appalachia also promises to raise 
policy issues related to population redistribution in the Region. 
Estimates of the direct and indirect employment impacts under different 
energy development scenarios indicate that a significant expansion of job 
opportunities can be expected over the next several decades. This may 
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result in accelerated inifiigration to Appal3ch1a» although the r^1ationsh-ip 
of energy development to migration is not a simple one/ 

The association of the expansion of mining employment with .the recent 
(1970-1975) extraoruinary changes in migration patterns and income growth 
in the pal fields of eastern Kentucky, southwestern Virginia and West 
Virginia underscores the Importance of resource (i^e., coal) extraction in 
Appalachian jd«vet5pment in these areas. In this sense, Appalachia has 
followed national patterns of population growth and redistribution. 
Analyses of local Impacts from energy development in other parts of the 
United States generally acknowledge that migration is the principal 
determinant of population growth, and thus the source of many if not most 
local problems in affected areas. The impa<?ts may be magnified if they 
occur In sparsely populated, relatively poor areas of Appalachia. 

Settlement Patterns 

From the earliest days of the Appalachian regional effort concern has been 
expressed for the pattern of urbanization or settlement that exists in the 
Region. The authors of the report of the President's Appalachian Regional 
Commission in 1964 were convinced that the dispersed settlement pattern 
that char act drl zed much of the Region had two profoundly negative effects - 
- it made it prohibitively expensive to deliver basic public services and 
it impeded the creation of a diversified base of economic opportunity. The 
programs pursued by ARC in the intervening years have focused on delivering 
those services and providing the base for widened opportunities. . 

\ 

During these 15 years there have been changes In residential preference 
patterns that have led to population growth in areas of long-term decline 
and to decline in areas (particularly larger urban areas) that had grown 
for decades, with a tendency for population growth to occur outside the 
political boundaries of both large and small urban places. 

A variety of public concerns have resulted. Among them are the 
appropriateness of public policies that affect this pattern of physical 
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develbpment and of the various finaocial policies that affect the flow of 
public funds to these areas. These require a careful examination that 
focuses on the specific policies at all levels of government that affect 
the cost and availability of public services and the sharing of those costs 
among various levels of government.- 

ARC has had a history of concern for migration and urbanization or 
settlement problems. The present- study focuses on one of these elements. 
It »s timely that thd other Issue also be examined. 

Outmiqration 

« 

The recent turnabout in Appalachian migration should not disguise the fact 
that 1.4 million people left the Region between 1970 and 1975* Although 
the rate of ciomestic outmlgratlon had declined, the number was only one- 
eighth less than in the previous five years. The majority of the migrants 
•»?ade significant Income gains relative to those who remained in Appalachia; 
and they imposed no extraordinary public costs at their destinations. 
However, the current analysis suggests that their Income position relative 
to people at their destinations was less favorable than In the 1965-1970 
period in the case of selected migration streams. 'These were the same 
streams in wh4^h migration to Appalachia Increased. 

Continued outmlgratlon poses the familiar dilemma for Appalachian p':b]1c 
policy. The Commission's policies are a determinant In the decision to 
leave "the Region and influence the skills and resources which Appalachian 
people have in order to help them make a^better 111^ for themselves 
wherever they choose to live. 

Past and current Commission policies and programs probably have been one 
factor in reducing outmlgratlon and encouraging Inmigratlon throughout the 
Region. However, recent shifts to net inmigratlon in Central and Southern 
Appalachia and in port1->ns of Northern Appalachia underscore new public 
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concerns^ although some areas of Northern Appalach,1a, especially western 
Pennsylvania^ continue to experience net outm1gration» Current Issues 
Include the Impact of newcomers as well as return migrants upon Appalachian * 
'conmunltles and the resulting requirements for Improved and additional 
public facilities and services. Policy issues related to the growth area 
strategy of development will remain important » especially with limited 
public financial sources available to meet demands of a changing 
population. Successful policies and programs need to be based uppn an 
understanding of regional population. systems, including the process of 
migration, and should be defined explicitly in such a way that they can be 
evaluated. The evaluation of policies affecting population distribution, 
or interrelated with migration, past, current, and prospective, is 
especially needed. 

Conclusions 

1. yieweo from the standpoint of the Appalachian outmlgrant, migration 
generally produces a favorable result. On the average, increases in 
both absolute Income and relative status occur. The data available 
strongly support the conclusion that those who migrate are personally 
advantaged by the move in economic and social terms. Though the data 
suggest some reduction in the advantages of migration In the later 
period, the cause Is unclear. One possibility is the state of the 
national economy in 1975. Another is the relative improvement in the 

1^, Appalachian economy during the study period. 

2. The outmigrants from Appalachia had below average •arnlngs records In 
their areas of origin. At their destination regions, their earnings 
ro^e rather quickly to the average of their new area. This strongly 
suggests that Appalachians are not, on the average, ill prepared for 
th^ir new settings. It also tends to confirm earlier conclus'-^ns that 
Appalachian migrants have been motivated by Uck of oppcrtut. es at 
home to fully utilize their capabilities, /^s the Appalachian economy 
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develops, the outmlg^atlon rate should fall and the Inmlgratlon rate 
should rise. This Is exactly what recent trends Indicate. 

\ 3, The people who moved into each region of Appal achia had higher 

earnings* at thsir 'area of origin than did the Appalachians who left 
♦ those^ regions-, i^owever, at their origin area, their earnings were 
below the average then ex-i sting in their destination area. In a 
substantial number of eases, and more evident in the later period, 
their earnings five years later equal or exceed the average for their 
region in^Appalach>a. This strongly suggests' that through the process 
of mtgration,' Appalachia as well as other parts of the U.S, are 
obt'aihing a labor force that is better adapted to the *opportun1 ties 
that exist in each region. On balance, the Appalachian net change is 
toward a labor force that is able to achieve a higher level of 
earnings. * • ■ 

4. No stu4y can demonstrate j)rectsely connection? between specific 
public policies or the policies of specific agencies such as ARC In 
Appalachi? and changes In migration or the status of mlgrar^r^t 
However, it is safe to conclude: 

a. There is evidence that, in general, Appalachian migrants have 
received the health and. education and other services from the 
public and private sectors in the Region that enable them to ' f: 
compete more successfully at their destinations. 



b. There is evidence that public policy has encouraged the widened 
opportunities for skill development which facilitate 
satisfactory postmigration income and employment experience. 

c. Ho evidence has appeared which casts doubt upon the health and 
education priorities of regional public policy. 
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d. The health and education programs of ARC appear to have been 
appropriate when examined In the light of the experience of 
migrants. 

It is time for a thorough study to be Initiated of the changing 
pattern of urbanization in the Region to ascertain the ' 
appropriateness of present public policies in facilitating desired 
settlement patterns. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 

^ Background 

The large-scale migration of Appalachian people long has been considered 
lynonyroous with poverty, unemployment^ and other socioeconomic Indices of 
distress In the Appalachian Region. Caudill (1962) has attempted to 
explain the causes and consequences of migration through the bust and boom 
cycles of resource exploitation In the Cumberland Plateau; and regional 
surveys, including the research of the Southern Appalachian Studies (Ford, 
1962) have elaborated similar thenes for other parts of the southern 
Dountalns.^ Mast of these studies concluded that large-scale outmlgration 
was a necessary adjustment to the Imbalance between large labor surpluses 
^created by a rising net natural increase in population and decreasing 
employment opportunities which resulted from the depletion of land, tiwber 
and mineral resources as well as technological change* In the opinion of 
nany (cf. Brown, 1971}, migration was a matter of survival. 

Public commissions concerned with Appalachian developr^nt also concluded 
that ml ^ration was symptomatic of pervasive regional problems. The Council 
of Appalachian Governors" (State of Maryland, 1959) and the President's 
Appalachian Regional Comraission (PARC) considered Appalachia to be the 
locus of a set of problems, one of which w^ high rates of selective 
outmlgration. This population "shift", PARC reported (PARC, 1964, p-16} 

offers most convincing statistics to prove the deficit of 
opportunities which pervade the entire region. Americans have been 
apt students of the geography of opportunity — their migrations have 
clearly marked the regions cf growth and decline. 

PARC's roster of deficits also Included high, rates of unemployment; lack.of 
uroanization; and low levels of education and income, all of which were 
indicators of the relative deprivation which faced people in the Regjon, 
PARC argued that large-scale outmigration clearly indicated that "the 



Appalachian people understood their problems and were determined -to solve 
them/* It was a "priine example of a natural adjustment to a changing 
economy/* which* had It not occurred, would have "aggravated other regional 
deficits'^' (PARC, 1964, p. 23). The policies and programs which PARC 
recommended and which the Appalachian Regional Commission initially 
adopted, gave little explicit attention to outmigration 'and its role In 
regional • development and planning. Rather, programs were designed to 
overcome the problems which had been Identified as causes and consequences 
of outmigration. 

Appalachian migration was easily incorporated Into the causal network by 
which numerous authors linked the problems of metropolitan poverty in 
••northern" cities with the inmlgration of so-called disadvantaged people 
from economically depressed areas in the rural south. Kain and Persky 
(1968, p. 291) state the case clearly in their report to the President's 
Commission on Rural Poverty: 

It is our contention that the migration streams originating in the 
rural South form the crucial link in a systen of poverty; a system 
nurtured by the inability or unwillingness of rural communities to 
adequately prepare their children for the complexities of .uodern 
life; a system brought to fruition in the metropolitan area too 
crov-ded and too short-sighted|to rectify these mIstakS. While much 
of this argument appears to be obvious for the southern Negro migrant, 
it is important to realize that a similar causal chain explains 
substantial amounts of metropolitan white poverty* The Appalachian 
South plays a role for white urban poverty (especially in the North 
Central region) similar to that which the Core South plays vis-a-vis 
the metropolitan ghetto. While the southern white does not come up • 
against the same obstacles of discrimination that meet the southern 
Negro, he does suffer from similar. If not as extreme, educational and 
vocational handicaps. 
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These arguments about Appalachian migration persist as conventional wisdom 
despite considerable evidence to the contrary*^ 

An estimated 5.9 minion peopl-e moved to and from the Appalachian Region 
from 19SS to 1975."^ Population growth was not equal ly'distriboted among 
the subreglons. According to Pickard (1978, p. 41): 

Southern Appalachia has contributed the lion's share of regional 
growth, with 62 percent of total population gain; Central Appalachia, 
with the most rapid rate of growth, accounted for 20 percent of 
Appalachian population Increase; while Northern Appalachia, with the 
largest population tot.al, had the smallest gain, providing only 18 
percent of Appalachians population increase. 

The Region had a net loss from migration of 400,000 people from 196S to 
1970, From 1970 to 1975, ,1t had a net gain from migration of 300,000 
persons, or about 37 percent of the total net growth of 810,000 people. 
This ^dramatic reversal of historical -trends raises significant policy 
issues for Appalachian migrants and the Commission's regional development 
program, A review of the available research literature clearly 
demonstrates that little is known about the migrants; the causes of 
migration and its consequences to them, the Region, and their destinations; 
and the relationship of the change In migration, patterns to the Connlsslon 
programs. Much of the research dwells upon the outmlgratlon of white males 
from the coal fields and subsistence farming areas of Kentucky, Tennessee 
and West Virginia to selected metropolitan areas in Kentucky, Ohio and 
points north. This is a limited view of Appalachian migration which 
excludes not only the majority of the migrants but also the, majority of 
their destinations as well. 
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Scope of Study 

' Objective 

This report is in response to the Congressional mandate in Section 119, 
paragraph (3)» subsection (b), (3) of the Regional Oevelopinent Act of 1975 
(an* amendment to Section 302 of the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965): 

(3) the Commission, shall conduct a study and report on the 
status of Appalachian migrants in the destinations to which they have 
migrated, current migration patterns and implications, and the impact 
which the Commission program has had, and the potential for such 
impact, on out-migration and the welfare of Appalachian migrants. The 
Comnission is authorized to conduct pilot projects and demonstrations 
within the region in connection with such study. 

The scope of this study and the issues it addresses are defined within the 
frame of reference of the legislation and, of the available primary data 
sources . - 

Data Sources 



The primary data are from the Social Security Administration's (SSA) 
Continuous Work History Sample (CWHS).^ The CWHS is a. sample of workers* 
earning records from employers' first quarter reports to the SSA. The 
sample is based upon specific digits in workeV^s' social security numbers. 
Because the same social security numbers are included in the sample for 
each period, work histories for workers in the sample^who remain in covered 
employment can be assembled by linking the data files for successive time 
periods. Work histories include data on race, sex, year of birth and, for 
each time period, the state, county, and Industry of employment, as well as 
ar. estimate of annual wages earned from each social' securi ty-covel*ed Job. * 
For this report, the data are from the CWHS 1 percent sample of first 
quarter earnings for 1965, 1970 and 1975, 



The CWHS is a uniquely detailed mlcro'-data'^ile suitable for the analysis 
of migration and change in the woric force for states and substate areas fjor 
intercg^l years. The data are based on individuals In the labor forc§ 
who are covered by the Social Security program, and are reported by place 
of employment, not residence. These limitations, and the use of flr^t 
quarter earnings, exclude certain subgroups,. and bias local migration rates 
downward. However, the C'WHS data have the advantage of tracing the gross 
movements of Individual workers from job to job and from place to place, 
and reporting the wage earnings and their changes associated with mobility 
through tirae.^ 

The data for this report are tabulated for two periods: 1965 to 1970, and 
1970 to 1975. These periods, which Include the first decade of- the 
Commission's activity, approximate the timing of major socioeconomic and 
demographic changes affecting the Appalachian Region. Further detailed 
data on migrant characteristics are available for 1965 to 1970 from special 
tabulations of the 1970 General Population Census. These data are reported 
by pice of residence in 1970 and 1965. 

for each time period, the CWHS data are tabulated in standard formats 
prepared by the Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA). 

1* .Migration Summary .-- This tabulation displays the components of 
labor force change for a spec-ified region. It also shows the origins 
of Inmigrants and the destination of outmlgrants. Mean wages are 
shown for each group of workers at both the beginning and end of the 
time period, thus enablii.g calculation of relative wage gains or 
losses associated with migration. The migration summary tabulations 
are cross-classified by race, sex and age. 

2* Structure of Migrants, Nonmi grants. Entrants and Exits .— The 
structure tables describe total Inmigrants, outmlgrants, nonmlgrants, 
entrants and exits to the labor force of an area In terms of their 
demographic and economic characteristics. These include race, sex, 
age, industry, and wage class. Migrant profiles, including those 
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. showing relative wages* can be compared with the profiles of other 
groups in ortier to determine the differential characteristics of 
workers migrating to or from an. area or its labor force and to assess 
the Impact which migration has on the total work force structure. 

The definition of terms (Appendix A) are adapted to the geographical grid 
of migration areas. 

Migration Areas 

The data are organized geographically by a hierarchy of multi-county units, 
or "2ones" (Appendix B). Nodal zones Include counties which are oriented 
functionally toward major regional urban centers. Residual zones contain 
smaller urban centers and generally have lower populatlon.densltles, lower 
per capita incomes, and higher proportions of rural population. The zones 
are designed to minimize the Influence of commuting and short-distance 
migration, much of which may not be associated with job mobility. 

The zones can be aggregated to form nine subreglons and four regions. In 
• the Appalachian Region, the subreglons are those which the Commission 
defines as Northern, Central and Southern Appalachia (Figure 1). The 
Appalachian subreglons have significantly different histories as well as 
socioeconomic anfi demographic characteristics which have been Important to 
recent mlgratiov^ patterns and regional planning.^ With the exception of 
the State of Florida, the other subreglons east of the Mississippi River do 
not^ ccinform exactly to the geographical divisions and regions used by the 
Bureau' of the Census (see map, Figure 1). Florida Is considered a separate 
subregion because of its Importance as a destination for Appalachians and 
•other migrants. 

Definition of Terms 

The Congressional mandate sets forth selected general terms which, within 
the general framework of reference of the CWHS data, determine the scope of 
the study. These are defined as follows: » 



MIGRATION REGIONS 





MOTt: liffKOi^ County. oft of Cmtfwi AppalacNa. i« 
^mMi ite tiMrtgiont to i*hich ihoy naivo M«a r^mmg/f^ 
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Appalachian Migrants 

Appalachian migrants, when defined by place^of- residence, are people who 
move between zones within, or from, the Appalachian Region. Direction of 
movement* is the determining factor. 

For the purposes of this report, Appalachian migrants are people who 
migrate between zones within Appalachia or who leave the Region. 
Appalachians who leave and then return to the Region are not differentiated 
from other inmigrants. 

Migration Patterns 

f 

Migration patterns refer to the selectivity of migrants according to 
socioeconomic and demographic characteristics, and the geography of their 
movement Migrants are expected to differ systematically from the general 
population at origin and destination according to race, sex and age.'' The 
migrants* characteristics are Important determinants of the causes and 
consequences of miration. 

The geography of migration is. also selective. Certain destinations are 
preferred over others. This depends on the characteristics of the migrants 
and their evaluation of alternate locations. The geography of Appalachian 
migration is responslveHfi* economic opportunity within a matrix of kinship 
relationships which have been relatively stable throygh time {cf. 
Schwarzweller, Br^wn and Mangalam, 1971). Therefore, any recent shifts in 
these patterns loom Important. 

In this report, migration patterns include differential characteristics of 
migrants as well as the direction of movement among the places defined by 
the geographical grid of migration areas. The majority of the analysis is 
at regional and subregional scale. 
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Migrant Status and Welfare 



The status and welfare of migrants Is difficult to define and measure. One 
approach is to use Indicators of "adjustment" at the destination, usually 
(in other studies) a metropolitan area. These indicators commonly range 
from measures of labor force experience to the patterns of contact with 
institutions and social groups. They may also include attitudinal 
information about happiness, satisfaction and nostalgia.® 

Definition of status by wage and income measures is a more conservative 
approach common to labor force studies. Economic considerations related 
to employment opportunities and income differentials have been 
demonstrated to be the major determinants of the migration decisions of 
Appalachian people (cf . Oeaton, IB72; Morgan, 1973; and Smith and Kllndt. 
1976). Since the CWHS data include estimates of a person's total annual 
wages for each time period, one aspect of the economic consequences of 
migration to the individual, as well as to the origins and destinations, 
can be estimated. 

-/ 

Migrant status and welfare is measured In this study by total annual wages. 
Appalachian migrants' wages are compared before and after migration, and 
with the wages of other groups of similar race, sex and age. The groups 
include nonmigrants at places of origin and destination, inraigrants to 
Appalachia, and Inml grants from other regions who move to the destinations 
of Appalachian migrants. 

Commission Program 

The program of the Appalachian Regional Commission includes those 
activities which are designed to meet the goals and objectives of its 
regional development policies. The program for the years of the 
Commission's existence Is described In Annual l?eports and selected other 
publications {e.g., ARC, 1972). The future program Is set forth in 
Appalachia: Goals. Objectives and Development Strategies (1977). 
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Organization of the Report 



The results of the analysis are presented In four chapters. 

Chapter Z is a general overview of types and rates of rnobiltty In the 
Appalachian Region and the structure of gross migration between 



Chapter 3 describes migration differentials (race, sex and age) and the 
selectivity of movement of different groups among subreglons. Appalachian 
outmigrants are compared with nonmigrants and inmigrants at origin; and 
with nonmigrants and inmigrants from other places in their subreglons of 
destination. Patterns of selectivity In migrational Interchange of 
selected groups among subregions are also examined. 

Chapter 4 analyzes the status and welfare of Appalachian migrants as 
measured by wage income. Changes in their levels of income, as well as 
* comparisons of income with selected reference groups in Appalachia and at 
their destinations in and outside the Region provide a base for the 
estimation of the impact of migration upon sending and receiving areas for 
the migrants. Other Indices of migrant status and welfare which are known 
through limited survey data are also discussed. 



Chapter 5 sets forth the findings and conclusions that can be <§rawn from 
the preceding analyses. 

Appendices Include technical material which describe the data sources and 
methodology,^ and selected tabulations of migration data. 



Appalachian subregions and other parj5 of the United States. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 

AppaUchlan Region," Appalachian Heritage / 4 (Spring, 1976), pp, 25-42» 
2 



The regional surveys are reviewed by Loyal Jones, Surveys of the 

0 



'Selected studies are reviewed by Fowler (1976)* 
3 

See: Jerome P. Pickard, "Appalachian Population and Income Show 
Significant Growth," Appalachia , U (February-March, 1978), pp. 41-44, for 
a discussion of recent population changes In the Region. 

C 

U«S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Regional 
Work Force Charactey'i sties and Migration Data: A Handbook on the Social 
Security Continuous Work History Sample and Its Application (Washington, 
O.C: U.S. Sovernment Printing Office, 1976) , hereafter cited ' as- CWHS 
Handbook . Hanson (1971) and Hirschberg (1968) previously used CPS data In 
studies of Appalachian migration. Hirschberg *s study, which was one of the 
earliest area studies using CWHS data, also marked the beginning of the BEA 
tabulation system. The CWHS data and limitations of their use for 
migration analysis are summarized In Appendix A. ^ 

5 

A critical evaluation of the advantages artd disadvantages of the CWHS 
and other large-scale data sources used for migration analys1$ is In the 
CWHS Handbook , esp. Chaps. 6 and 7, 

6 

"The new Appalachian Subreglons and Their Development Strategies >* 
Appalachia , 8 (August- September, 1974), pp. 11-14. 

7 ■ ^ 

level of educational attainment is. also a significant differential 
because of its relationship with occupation and income. However,^ the CWHS 
data do not have this information. 

8 

Adjustment measures are usually -from survey data: c.f . Reterson, 
Sharp and Orury (1977) and Photiadis (1971). 
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These are reviewed by Michael 0. tareenwood, "Research on Internal 
Migration in the United States: A Survey", Journal of Economic Ltterature, 
13 (June. 1975), pp, 397-433. 
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CHAPTER 2 
APPALACHIAN MIGRATION: AN OVERVIEW 
Introduction 

The general structure of Appalachian migration and population 
redistribution changed significantly In the decade from 1965 to 1975. The 
Appalachian Region continued to have net migration losses as a result of 
exchange with other' regions from 19i65 to 1970. However, by 1975, the 
Region had a net gain as the result of changes In the magnitude and 
direction of selected migration streams. The purpose of this chapter Is to 
document these changes at regional and subreglonal scale for the total 
population and the labor force. 

Total Population 

V 

1 

There has been considerable discussion and .literature on the "turnaround" 
In Appalachian migration between the 1965-70 and the 1970-75 periods. This 
turnaround refer's .to the abrupt shift In net migration which resulted 
around 1970, In a change from net outmlgratlon to net Inmlgratlon. For 
purposes of analysis, this study has separated the outflow and Inflow 
components of migratory streams for each of the five-year periods. In 
addition, Appalachian migration streams are measured or estimated for each 
of the six non-Appalachian regions of the U.S. (as defined for this study) 
as well as for a residual estimated flow to and from outside the U.S. 
(Tables II-l and II-2). 

In the 1965-1970 period. Northern Appalachia supplied 52 percent of the 1.6 
minion Appalachian outmlgrants; Southern Appalachia, 36 percent; and 
Central Appalachia, 12 percent. However, given Its relatively smaller 
population, the rate of outmlgratlon was highest for the Central subreglon.. 
Nearly one-half (49 percent) of the Appalachian outmigrants went to 
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Table H-2 

INTERZONAL MIGRATION ^ESTIMATED) 197&-1975 
TOTAL PERSONS, 6 YEARS AND OVER IN 1975 

(Data in thousands) 
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northern regions; 35 percent of the total moved to southern regions, and 
one-sixth (16 percent) went to the western U.S. (west of the Mississippi 
River). 

The later fnigratlon period (1970-75) showed a marked shift in the 
destination prattern: only 38 percent moved to northern regions, while 
southern regions increased their share to 42 percent, and the west jumped 
to one-fifth (20 percent) of all Appalachian outmfgrants. Individual 
regions in the north and south all followed the trends of their group 
rather closely. The flow of Appalachians out of the Region in the 1970- 
1975 period reflects rather accurately the shift in national movements of 
population with southern and western regions gaining relatively In 
comparison with the north. 

In the ft70-1975 period, domestic outmigration from Appalachia dropped 
from its earlier level of 1.6 million (in 1965-70) to 1.4 million. Central 
Appalachians snare of outmigration fell sharply to 7 percent, while the 
Northern subreglon provided 54 percent of the total outflow and Southern 
Appalachia, 39 percent. The absolute number of outmigrants is estimated to 
have been lower for all three subreglons (see Tables I 1-3 and 11-4). 

The drop in outmigration accounted for only just over one-third of the 
total shift In Appalachian domestic migration. The marked Increase In 
inmlgratlon Into the Region accounted for almost two-thirds of the change 
In net migration for Appalachia.' Domestic Inmlgratlon jumped from 1.2 to 
1,6 million persons between the 1965-1970 period and the 1970-1975 period. 
Northern regions supplied 50 percent of these migrants in the earlier 
per1/)d and 47 percent In the later (1970-75). Southern Inmlgratlon to* 
Appalachia Increased substantantlally in number, and from 35 to 39 percent 
of the total, while inmovement from the west changed Its shareiof the total 
only slightly (from 15 to 14 percent). 
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Appalachian outmigrants from different subreglons have different 
destinations ♦ The preponderance of Northern Appalachians went to the non- 
Appalachian north, while the West received about one-fifth and Florida, 
about one-tenth of the total outflow within the U.S. Between the two 
periods (1965-70 and 1970-75) there was a shift In proportions with a 
larger share of the total number going to the west and Florida, while the 
total outflow fell by about 80,000 from roughly 850,000 to 770,000. {See 
Sufwnary Tables of Cnfitlnatlons and Origins. Tables and II-4). 



Central Appalachians flowed In greatest numbers to the North Central region 
in the 1965-1970 period. This outflow Is estimated to have dropped to only 
about one- third of its volume In the later period, while the flow from 
North Central Into Central Appal achla^ Increased by about 75 percent In 
volume. In the 1970-1975 period, the South Central region replaced the 
North Central as the leading destination of Centi^a! Appalachian 
outmlgrants. The Southeast and the West remained In third ^id fourth pUce 
as destinations for Central Appalachians, with tne shares of total outflow 
for these two regions increasing though the absolute volume did not 
increase, but is estimated to have fallen slightly. 

The preferred destination of Southern Appalachian outmigrants In the 
entire ten-year study period was the Southeast, which received three- 
eights of the total. The West and South Central regions each received 
about one-fifth of Southern Appalachians in the later> period, while the 
North Central share dropped to only about one-tenth in the later period; 
It Is worthy of note in light of the report of the President's Commission 
on Rural Poverty that in the 1965-1970 period, almost one-thiird of Southern 



Appalachian migrants to northern regions were blacks, while the reverse 
flow from the North Into the Region (smaller in number) was only about 8 
percent black. Recent census data suggest that the racial mix shifted in 
the later period with only about one-sixth of outmigrants from the south to 
.northern regions consisting of blacks. 
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Oomestic tnmlgratlon to* AppaUchIt Increased sharply from 1.2 million to 
1.6 million in the later period (1970-75). In addition, . the share of 
inmigrants to Central Appalachia increased from 9 to IZ percent of the 
total; those to Southern Appalachia, from 44 to 46 percent of the total 
number; while inmigrants to Northern Appalachia dropped from 47 to 42 
percent of the Region's total* The absolute number of Inmigrants Increased 
in all subregions, 'with by far the largest gain In Southern Appalachia, 
which consequently had the largest share of net inmigratlon to the Region 
in 1970-1975, while the Northern subregion continued to experience net 
outmlgratlon, though at a much lower rate than In the preceding five-year 
period. 

Nearly one-half the inflow to Northern Appalachia originated in the 
Northeast, while the North Central region provided about 30 percent of the 
total, and West, about one-seventh. These three regions were also the 
principal destinations of Appalachian outflow; however, the Northeast 
looms larger, relatively, as a source of inmigrants than It does as a 
destination of outmigrants and, in fact, in the later period (1970-75) Is 
estimated to have provided 48,000 more inmigrants to Northern Appalachia 
than itVecetved in Northern Appalachia outmigrants. 

Central Appalachia has received the largest shares of its inmigratlon from 
the North Central (about 45 percent) and the South Central regions (over 
one-fifth). The Northeast is estimated to have provided' about one-tenth of 
total inmigrants. while the Southeast, which provided relatively small 
numbers in the 1965-70 period increased its. share to about one-eighth in 
the later period. The North Central region has been a consistent source of 
Central Appalachian inmigrants, but there was a sharp 'drop in outmlgratlon 
from Central Appalachia to the North Central region in the 1970-75 period, 
with the result that the net migration balance between the two areas 
shifted from a net outflow from Central Appalachia of 39,000 in 1965-70 to 
a net inflow to Central Appalachia estimated at 55.000 in 1970-75. ' 
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Southern AppaUchlan inmlgratlon flows originated In the Southeast (about 
four*tenth$ of the total), fallowed by the West and South Central regions 
(each about one-sixth). Thus, Southern Appalachia received inroigrants 
from both directions • from the East and Southeast, and from the West. The 
North Central region ranked fourth, providing just over one-tenth of 
Southern AppaUchlan Inmlgrants. No dramatic shifts occurred during the 
decade In the regional inmlgratlon patterns to Southern Appalachia, as was 
also true of Its outmigratlon patterns. However, the inflow increased 
sharply in absolute numbers between the two periods, increasing by about 
180,000, which was by far the largest single subregional component in the 
"turnaround" in Appalachian migration between the two five-year periods. 
The drop in Southern Appalachian outmlgration was only about one-fifth as 
large as the Increased inflow. 

Anatomy of the "Turnaround" in Appalachian Migration within Appalachia 

The total effect of Appalachian migratory flows between the 1965-1970 
period and the 1970-1975 period produced an estimated 690,000 shift in a 
positive direction In the Reg1on*$ migration balance. In terms of the 
three subregions as defined for migration zone study, the total shifts 
were: 
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Further breakdown Into components provides a detailed Insight into what 
happened : 
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The predominance of Increased inmigration to Appalachia becomes quite 
apparent in the. detailed pattern, as well as the significant contf^lbution 
of the net shift in migratory exchanges with abroad and the military, of 
which the largest component was due to the winding down and termination of 
the Vietnam war. 

Migration of the Covered Work Force 

The Appalachian Region work force increased from 4.6 to 5.3 million people 
from 1965 to 1970 (Table II-5). Entrants to, and exits from, the work 
force were the largest sources of change, and on balance accounted for a 
net rate of increase of 16.1 percent. This was more than sufficient to 
offset the net loss from interregional migration. 

Several characteristics o^' Appalachian covered work force migration 
remained constant throughout the 1960-1965 and 1970-197S periods* First, 
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WORK FORCE MOBILITY IN THE APPALACHIAN REGION 
1966-1970 AND 1970-1975 
ALL ^'VORKERS, ALL AGES 
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the majority of AppaUchians were nonmlgrants. They either remained In the 
same zone or» if they had moved, -they left and returned before 1970 or 
1975, The nonmigration rate of 60.6 percent from 1965 to 1970 declined to 
51.6 from 1970 to 1975. Second, migration rates were highest for 
Interregional movement. Rates of Intra-Appalachian migration were low, 
and the majority of those who did migrate within Appalachia remained in the 
same subreglon. Third, turnover rates remained relatively stable through 
time.^ Consequently, changes In the volume and direction of the migration 
streams have had the most significant impact on ncpuUtion redistribution 
in Appalachia. 

From 1965 to 1970, a total of 1,074.4 thousand people in the covered work 
force migrated to, within and from Appalachia. Seventeen percent of them 
were intra-Appalachian migrants, the majority of whom remained in the same 
subreglon. The other 893.1 thousand were interregional migrants. As a 
result of their movements, the Region had a net migration rate of -2.1 
percent. Net migration loss had been associated with Appalachian problems 
and Issues at least since the Great Depression. However^ the rate of loss 
had been declining since the 1950s, prompting some researchers to predict^ 
that large-scale outmigratlon would soon end.^ Indeed, the pattern of loss 
from interregional migration was reversed after 1970, as the Region had c 
net inmigratlon rate of 0.8 percent. A large increase in inmigratlon, 
combined with a smaller decrease in outmigratlon, produced the change. 

At subregional scale, differences in covered labor force mobility within 
Appalachia were significant (Table II-6). Northern Appalachia had the,^ 
majority of net interregional migration losses from 1965 to 1970, with 
Southern and Central Appalachia following in that' order. However, Central 
Appalachia had the highest rates of i^nte'^i^egional and intra-Appalachian 
migration as well as the lowest nonmigration rata. Althougn all subreglons 
had net losses from interregional migration, the rates for Central 
Appalachia were twice as high as for Northern Appalachia and three times as 
high as for Southern Appalachia. Also, Northern and Central Appalachia had 
net losses from intra-Appalachian migration; Southern Appalachia gained. 
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Table H 6 

WORK fORCE MOBILITY iH THE AI>PALACHiAN REGION, BY SUBREGIONS, 1965-1970 AND 1970- 1975 

ALL WORKERS. ALL AGES 
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Table 11-7 

MIGRATION BETWEEN THE APPALACHIAN REGION AND OTHER REGIONS, 1965-1970 AND 1970-1975 

ALL WORKERS, ALL AGES 
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The role of each subr^egion changed from 1970 to 1975. Northern 
AppaUcnia's net Interregional migration rate declined from -2.3 to .0.2» 
primarily as the result of a reduced rate of outmlgratlon. Southern 
Appalachla had a similar experience, except that the result was a net rate 
of la percent Increase, rather than loss. Central Appalachla had the most 
dramatic change. It surpassed Southern Appalachla In both volume and rate 
of change, gaining 24.5 thousand persons at a net rate of 8.1. This 
represented a gross shift In migration rate of 17.9 percent compared with 
2.5 in Southern, and 2.1 in Northern Appalachla. As elsewhere, the 
majority of the change resulted from an increase in Inmigration, although 
outmigration dropped much more sharply in Central Appalachla than In the 
other Appalachian subregions. 

Subreglonal Work Force Migration 

Migration between Appalachla and subregions in the North (Northeast and 
North Central) was the most important source of work force Interchange for 
the Region (Table 11-7). These streams accounted for 53 percent of the 
total migration from 1965 to 1970, and 48 percent from 1970 to 1975. 
Migration between Appalachla and the South Central region was 
extraordinarily Important in both periods relative to its population size. 
Changes in the geography of Appalachian migration, which were apparent In 
1965 to 1970. became even more accentuated in the succeeding period.'* 

Outmigration from Appalachla exceeded inmlgratlon to the Region In all 
streams from 1965, to 1970. Almost 60 percent of the Region's net migration 
loss was from Interchange with the Northeast and North Central subregions. 
However, Appalachian migration was relatively more important in migration 
to and from the Southeast and South Central regions. From 1965 to 1970, 
Appalachians were 29 percent of the total Inmigrants to the Southeast, and 
2? percent of the total outmlgrants went to Appalachla.^ Comparable 
figures for South Central were 25 and 20 percent, and for the Northeast 22 
and 17 percent. The North Central subregion ranked fourth on a relative 
basis despite the fact that it had the second largest number of migrants to 
and from the Appalachian Region. 
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From 1965-1970 to 1970-1975, changes in the volume and direction of 
migration between Appalachi-> and the northern regions accounted almost 
exclusively for the turnabout in Appalachian migration. The rate of 
outmigration to both northern regions dropped sharply, and inmigration 
increased slightly. The rate of loss in ,the interchanges between 
Appalachia and the Southeast and Florida declined but did not reverse, as 
outmigration rates dropped. Migration between Appalachia and the South" 
Central and the West resulted in no significant population redistribution. 

Paradoxically, the relative importance of Appalachian migration in each 

other subregion also declined from 1970 to 1975. Although the volume of 

migration to Appalachia from the North increased significantly, people 

were leaving for other regions, primarily to the South, in even larger 

numbers. The relative importance of Appalachian inmigrants to the South 

declined for analogous reasons; that is, larger number of inmigrants came 

from other places, especially- from the North, In a sense, Appalachian 

migration participated unequally in the emerging national migration trends 

6 

toward the Sunbelt. 

The relative importance of the major streams differed among Appalachian 
subregions. Northern Appalachian migration was /concentrated in the 
Northeast, North Central, and the West. It was the second largest number 
of migrants to and from both northern regions (Table II-8), Northern 
Appalachia had a net loss in each stream for 1965 to 1970. It had a net 
gain from the Northeast and North Central regions from 1970 to 1975, but 
high rates of outmigration to the Southeast and Florida regions cancelled 
these gains. A net migration loss to the South was a characteristic which 
Northern Appalachia shared with other parts of the North, as the pace of 
rnigration toward the Sunbelt accelerated. 



Table M-S 

MIGRATION BETWEEN NORTHERN APPALACHIA AND OTHER REGIONS, 1965- 1970 AND 1970-1975 

ALL WORKERS, ALL AGES 
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Table H 9 

MIGRATION BETWEEN CENTRAL APPALACHIA AND OTHER REGIONS, 196&-1970 AND 1970- 1975 

ALL WORKERS, ALL AGES 
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Table I MO . 

MIGRATION BETWEEN SOUTHERN APPALACHIA AND OTHER REGIONS. td6&-t970 AND 197t>-t976 

ALL WORKERS, ALL AGES 
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The principal origins and destinations for Central Appalachian migrants 
were the ?<orth Central region. South Central region and Southern Appalachia 
{Table 1 1-9). From 1965 to 1970. the largest net losses were to the South 
Central and North Central regions and to Southern Appalachtt. After 1970, 
Central Appalachia gained from each exchange after 1970, with the highest 
rate (4.0 percent) from the Horth Central region. Inmigratlon streams from 
the Northeast and South Central regions were new patterns. Inmigratlon 
from both regions in the North also increased sharply, and outmigration to 
them decreased. Overall, the increased volume of inmigration to Central 
Appalachia ;>rovided about 60 percent of the total shift from out- to 
inmigra^on.^ ^ 

The principal- origins and destinations for Southern Appalachian migrants 
were the .Southe^st^ South Central ^nd the North Central regions (Table 11- 
10). Southern Appalachia had a small net loss in each stream from 1965 to 
1970, but had r et gains as.^ the result 9f migration from Central and 
Nortnern Appalachi«i, with a total net migration loss of. 19.3 thousand (1.2 
percent). Southern Appalachia had a net gain from most streams after 1970, 
primarily as a result of increase, n the volume of inmigration. The only 
significant reversal of trends. a net migration loss to Central 
Appalachia, but the number was smail. 

Summary 

Changes in the volume and direction of selected migration streams from 1965* 
to 1975 resulted in the Appalachian Region '"having a net gain In 
interregional migration for the first time in several decades. The most 
significant changes occurred in the migration streams between Appalachia" 
and regions in the North, witti declining outmigration from Appalachia 
assumi/ig major importance in the migratittfi turnabout. Northern Appalachia 
significantly reduced the rate of net migration loss, *and Southern 
Appalachia recorded modest net migration gains (reversing a -modest loss) 
from 1970 to 1975. However, the change in the rate and extent of migration 
to and from Central Appalachia was clearly the most dramatic within the 
Region. * ' 



The migration turnabout was generally considered to be an encouraging sign 
for Appalachian development. If not a result of it (ARC, 1973). The fact 
remained, however, that Appalachia continued to be the least-j^ref erred 
reglon in the eastern United States for migrants from other places. The 
relatively low cutmigration rates from other subregions to Appa'^achia from 
1965 to 1970 were understandable, as the Region continued to have net 
•nigration losses to all other places. From 1970 to 1975, the decline in 
the rate of outmigration from Appalachia to the North was consistent with 
general changes in migration patterns at. national scale. However, the rate 
of migration from t be North to Appala ia remained at a level which was 
ane-half that of migration from *Horth to Souths 'and one-third that of 
migration to the West. People leaving other regions preferred Sunbelt 
'locations to Appalachia despite the fact that the Region had managed to 
ga-n, "^atner than lose, people from Interregional migration. 
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The turnover rate is the total number of migrants who enter and leave 
a region. -It is the sum of the Inmigration and outmlgratlon rates, and 
does not carry a sign (Shryock and Siegel, 1973, p. 643). 

\f. Brown, 1971 and 1972; and De Jong, 1969. Outmlgratlon began to 
decline in the early 1960s and, by the end of the decade, the general 
patterns of change in population growth in Appalachia were known. Census 
data were used in most of these analysjes, with heavy reliance on net 
)r>igration estimates. 

^See McCoy and Brown, 1974 and 1S7S. McCoy and Brown compared 
outmigration streams from Central and Southern Appalachian State Economic 
Areas for 1955-1960, and 1965-1970. They concluded that through time, the 
destinations of Appalachian migra,.ts had begun to shift away from large 
northern metropolitan areas, such as Detroit and Chicago, to intermediate- 
size cities which were located closer to the Region, and to metropolitan 
areas in the south. 

The gross migration percentages in the text are calculated as a 
percent of the total inmigration, outmigration, or net migration for a 
region. 

Brian J. L. B&rry and Donald C. Oahraann, "Population Redistribution 
in the United States in the 1970s,'* Population and Development Review , 3 
(December 1977), pp. 443-472. 
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CHAPTER 3 



MIGRANT ^0R.< FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 
Introduction 

Migration 's se-ectwe. The propensity to migrate, as well as preferences 
for destinations, varies significantly among population subgroups. 
Further-Dore, migrants from a place commonly have significantly different 
characteristics wnen compared not only with the people who stay but also 
with those ^ho are long-term residents of the migrants* destinations. 
Race, sex and age are important differentials In Appalachian migration 
which vary significantly through time and from one Appalachian subregion to 
another/ These differentials al^e most important in migration between 
Aopalacnian subregions and other parts of the United States. However » 
sample sue restricts the analysis of migration streams in Northern and 
Central Appa'achia to the white majority. In Southern Appalachia, blacks 
are included by comb"»ning male and female groups. 

Interregional Migration Rates 

Mgr. »ra ^Qr-^ TicoiiS tnan women in interregional Appalachian migration 

>Tab';e III-l). Among the white majority, men had the highest In- and 

outmigration rates, as well as the highest turnover rates, during the 1965- 

1375 decade. They also experienced the greatest absolute change in 

Tiigration r<}tes, which meant that the turnabout in Appalachian migration in 

:9?0-15?5 «as strongly affected by shifts in the magnitude and direction of 

•marathon of white males. 8y 1975 the migration balance for males had 

2 

cnanged to net inmigration in each subregion. Reduction In the rate of 
outm-^ration was most important in Northern and Southern Appalachia while 
t^e increase in the rate of inmigration, and reduction in the rate of 
outrT'igration, were of nearly equal importance in Central Appalachia. 
Campjred with other subregions. Southern Appalaclua had very high 
migration rates, especially among men, but relatively little change in net 



Table ilM 

INTERREGIONAL MIGRATION FOR APPALACHIAN REGIONS BY RACE AND SEX^ 

ALL AGES 
INiJinber of niiyrants in thousands^ 



Appalachian Regions 



Souttiein 





1965^ 


1970 


1970^ 1975 


1965-1970 


1970- 


1975 


1965-1970 


1070-1975 




000 


Rate 


000 


Rati 


'000 




'000 




'000 




'000 


Rati 


White Mdes 


























fVUfllliHJf aill^ 




fid. c 7a 


960.8 


55.4% 


86.1 


54.8% 


90.9 


49.0% 


599.8 


61.6% 


592.6 


53.0% 




145.2 


8 6 


158.3 


9.1 


16.9 


10.8 


31.7 


17 3 


118.1 


12.1 


134.9 


12.1 


""Uutmiyfauts 


183? 


11 1 


154.8 


8.9 


23.2 


14.8 


12.3 


6.7 


128.9 


13.2 


114,3 


10.2 


fi%t Miyiiitioti 


38 5 


23 


35 


0.3 


6.3 


-4.0 


19.4 


10.8 


-10.8 


-1,1 


20.6 


1.9 


White \ .*indies 


























NuiUUICJf4lltS 


491.7 


57.6 


483 1 


47.1 


44.4 


49.5 


54.2 


49.1 


356.8 


60.4 


368.8 


48.9 


""liiiuhjttiias 


41.1 


4,8 


58,7 


5.7 


6.3 


7.0 


12.2 


11.1 


45.7 


7.7 


63.2 


8.4 


^OutlMllJfillltS 


62.2 


7.3 


70.1 


68 


11.8 


13.2 


7.7 


7.0 


46.5 


7.9 


59.2 


7.9 


Net Mii|i4tioA 


21 t 


-2.5 


11.4 


-1.1 


-S.5 


-6.2 


4.5 


4.1 


-0.8 


-0.2 


4.0 


0.5 


Bt^ick Males 


























NumuHjiaiits 


2i>0 


60.4 


25.8 


45.9 










91.9 


59.6 


86.5 


49.3 




6.i> 


13.4 


8.1 


14.4 










12.4 


8.0 


16.4 


9.3 


""UutiiiHjtaiUs 


6.0 


12.5 


6.6 


11.7 










23.4 


15.2 


17.1 


9.7 


Net Miyiation 


0.6 


09 


1.5 


2.7 










-11.0 


-7.2 


-0.7 


-0.4 


Siauk 1 eiiitites 


























Nunmiytdiiis 


11.9 


56.6 


14.5 


47.4 










35.5 


57.8 


50.8 


51.6 




1.4 


/.I 


3.0 


9.8 










4.1 


6.7 


8.4 


8,5 


^Uutinitjtaats 


18 


9.2 


2.9 


9.5 










5.7 


9.3 


8.9 


9.0 


Mb{ Migiiiliiiii 


-0.4 


2.1 


0.1 


0.3 










-1.6 


-2.6 


-0.5 


-m 



1 1 



The m>grat:on of females differed significantly from that of males. It 
also varied among the Appalachian subregions. In general, the migration 
rates of females were lower than males and changed less dramatically 
between 1965 and 1975. Furthermore, females had higher rates of 
cutmigration and lower rates of inmigratibn than males in several 
instances. In Northern Appalachia, females continued to have a Wt 
ojigratlon loss in 1970-1975 despite a reduction in the rate from 2.5 t6 lA 
percent. The ra.e of net migration loss among females in Central 
Appalachia, which was even greater than for males in 1965-1970, reversed in 
1970-1975 following the pattern of change for males. And in Southern 
Appal?chia, increased inmigration was responsible for a slight net 
inmigration gain in 1970-1975 for females. However, little change in net 
migration resulted from relatively high migration rates of males or 
females, as v^as true of males. 

The Tiigration of black Appalachians was even more distinctive whe>ecmpared 
to the wnite majority In each subregion. In Northern Appalachia, black 
males had higher migration rates than white males throughout the decade, 
and black females had higher migration rates than white females in 1970- 
1975. 3Uck males also had net inmigration in each period, although it 
increased less than the net inmigration rate of white males in 1970-1975. 
High rates of migration were characteristics which black males in Northern 
Appalachia shared with whites in the Southern Appalachian subregion. 

In Southern Appalachia, black and white migration patterns also differed 
significantly. In 1965-1970, high rates of outmigration and low rates of 
inmigration for both males and females resulted in a higher net migration 
'OSS ^or blacks than for whites. The most significant change in 1970-1975 
was the decline in the rate of net migration loss for males, primarily 
because of the sharp reduction In the rate of outmigration. The migration 
patterns of black females did not change significantly over the decade. 
Their migration rates continued to be higher than for white females in the 



subregion and» by 1970-1975, black females were almost as mobile as black 
males. Although both male and females had net outmlgratlon in 1970-1975, 
the long period of heavy migration loss of black people from Southern 
AppaUchia also appears to be nearing an end. 

Selectivity of Migration Streams 

The selectivity of migration streams by sex and race introduce additional 
complexity into the patterns of interregional migration. The basic 
geographical structure of_ migration streams discussed in Chapter 2 is a 
mirror for the distribution of Appalachians by sex end race. That is, the 
majority of migrants leave the Appalachian Region and, with the exception 
of Central Appalachia, the majority of the Intra-Appalachian migrants 
remain in the same subregion. However, there are significant differences 
by sex and race in levels of mobility and preference of Appalachian 
migrants for other subregions in the United States, 

Several of the differences between male and female migrants are 
characteristic of most, 1f not all, of the Appalachian Region.^ 

1 . Males are more likely to remain in Appalachia than females - The 
differences were significant in both time periods for Northern and 
Southern Appalachia, and for Central Appalachia in 1970-1975. 

2. Afnong migrants to the North, males had higher levels of preference for 
the North Central subregion while females had higher levels of 
preference for the Northeast. Among migrants to the South, females 
^ ad higher levels of preference for the Southeast , These differences 
•yere especially pronounced for Central Appalachian migrants during 
the 1970-1975 period. 



3. 



The In- and outmlgratlon streams In each sex cohort are significantly 
rel ated. 



Table 111-2 

OlSTRiBUTiON OF Af^PALACHIAN OUTMIGBANTS, 196&-1970 
BY REGION OF DFSTrNATlONt 
{Number of migrants in thousandsl 



ittotthern Ctfitial Satilhwn 







Wiut« 
Mii« 




Whitt 




Whitt 
Mate 




White 

FtlMlt 




Whita 
Malt 


Whitt 
Ftinalt 




Black 






{2/0%} 




(22.2%) 




{3&.0%) 




{27.2%) 




{30.4%) 




{24.6%) 




{17.3%) 


Nutthetn 


58 1 


233% 


16 3 


20 4% 


4.2 


n.8% 


06 


3.7% 


2.6 


1.3% 


0.2 


0.3% 


0.6 


1.7* 




5? 


?3 


08 


10 


36 


101 


1.6 


9.9 


2.0 


1.1 


1.1 


18 


0.1 


0.3 




34 


14 


0 6 


0.8 


4.7 


13.2 


2.2 


13.6 


51.9 


28.0 


13.9 


22.5 


5.4 


15.3 


Nuirh 




{66 t> 




{b93) 




{30.8) 




{31.4) 




{15.6) 




(16.6) 




{32.4) 




90.S 


360 


338 


42.3 


1.5 


4.2 


2.0 


12.3 


14.7 


7.9 


6.7 


10.9 


4.9 


13.9 


tturth C«(itiai 


S24 


20 J 


13 6 


HO 


9.5 


266 


3.1 


19.1 


14.3 


7.7 


3.5 


5.7 


6.5 


18.S 


Suulh 




{8.3) 




{9 7) 




{30.0) 




{37.7) 




{45.2) 




{49.2) 




{41.2) 


SuuUimt 


S.2 


25 


2.9 


36 


1.9 


5.3 


1.5 


9.3 


54.0 


29.0 


20.2 


32.7 


10.2 


29.0 


i-iunda 


83 


33 


4.0 


&.0 


12 


3.4 


0.9 


5-6 


8.6 


4.6 


2.8 


4.S 


0.8 


2.3 


South CsntiiAl 


28 


1.1 




1.1 


7.6 


21.3 


3.7 


22.1 


21.5 


11.6 


7.4 


12,0 


3.5 


9J 


Weil 


23 b 


33 


10 


88 


l.b 


4,2 


0.6 


3.7 


15.8 


8.5 


5.9 


9.6 


3.2 


9.1 








79.9 


100.0% 


3S.7 


100.0% 


16.2 


100.0% 


ias.3 


100.0% 


61.7 


ioa.0% 


3S.2 


100.0% 
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Table tU 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF APPALACHIAN IMMIGRANTS, 1555-1970 

BY REGION OF ORIGINt 

INumber of migrants in ihousandsj 



Northvrn Ctntral SotttlMra 



Whut White Whit* WMtt Wiiit* Wktl* 

F«m*(< m» F«mal« Mat* ftmalt BUck 







{31.3%) 




(29.4%) 




UO.1%) 




(35.7%) 




133,7%) 




^6.8%) 




(24.7%) 


Notthei ti 


Ml 


2/9% 


163 


28.0% 


5.7 


20 2% 


0.8 


8.2% 


3.4 


1.0% 


0.6 


1.0% 








4 2 


20 


06 


10 


3.6 


12.8 


1.6 


16 3 


4.7 


2.6 


2.2 


3.5 






SuuUhkii 




12 


02 


03 


2.0 


7.1 


1.1 


112 


SIJ 


29.1 


13.9 


22.3 


5.4 


24.7% 






1533) 








(30.8) 




127.6) 




06.5) 




(18.3) 




04.11 






334 


24 9 


428 


17 


6.0 


OS 


9.2 


114 


7.0 


6.5 


10.4 


1.8 


7,3 


Nuf Ui Cmai ai 




19 9 


8? 


149 


7.0 


248 


18 


18.4 


17.0 


9.5 


4.9 


7.9 


1.6 


6.8 


Suuth 








171) 




<24.U 




(28.6) 




(41.2) 




(41.8) 




167.6) 




6.4 


3 0 


19 


3.3 


1.1 


1.9 


0.8 


8.2 


45.2 


25.4 


17.6 


28.2 


8.3 


37.9 


Hotllt4 


3.3 


).e 


IS 


2.6 


06 


21 


0.3 


3.1 


7.7 


4.3 


1.8 


2.9 


0.5 


2.3 


South Ctiilul 


2.\ 


10 


0? 


1.2 


6.1 


18.1 


1.7 


17.3 


20.5 


11.5 




10? y 


3.8 


17.4 


West 


21.0 


100 


34 


68 


1.4 


6.0 


0.8 


8.2 


153 


ae 


8.2 


13.1 


0.8 


3.7 




2106 


100 0% 


6».2 


100.0% 


2t.2 


100.0% 


9.1 


100.0% 


171.1 


100.0% 


62.4 


100.0% 


21.t 


lfO.0% 






within ituiw A|H>«>i<H.-ht«n r«»sitM» {wtit<;h it ttls*» inciu<foct 
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Table lH-4 

DISTRIBUTrOM OF APPALACHIAN OUTMIGRANTS, 1970- ld75 
8Y REGION OF DESTINATIONt 

{Nuntber of mujrants In thousands) 

Apit^achuA Rtfiisnt 







Whit* 
Malt 




WhiU 




Wtiiu 








White 




White 
Fainilt 




Steele 






(28 m 




{2b 3%) 




|50.8%| 




132.5%) 




(31.6%) 




(25.1%) 




(16.4% 


Natth«iii 




2S4% 


214 


22 8% 


4.2 


16.8% 


1.1 


9.6% 


2.1 


13% 


0.8 


1.0% 








46 


2.1 


1.8 


19 


5* 


204 


1.1 


9.6 


4.0 


2.4 


1.4 


1.8 


0.4 


1.3 




2.3 


11 


08 


06 


3.4 


13.6 


1.5 


13.2 


46.8 


28.0 


17.6 


22.3 


4.7 


16.1 






1482} 




(496) 




{H.» 




(21.1) 




(11.9) 




(13.5) 




(20.9) 




63S 


29.5 


33.3 


355 


0.7 


2.8 


OS 


4.4 


8.0 


4.8 


8.2 


7.8 


3.6 


111.6 


Nof III Cufiuol 


48 6 


18 7 


13.2 


14.1 


22 


8.8 


1.9 


16.7 


11.8 


7.1 


4.5 


5.7 


2.9 


9.3 


Sou III 




(9 2) 




(13 6) 




(31.6) 




(42.1) 




(46.1) 




(52.0) 




(S2.4) 


Southeast 


U 


36 


4.? 


5.0 


2.0 


80 


0.8 


7.0 


47.0 


28.1 


26.8 


33.9 


10.1 


32.5 




9.2 


4.2 


£9 


7.3 


0.9 


3.6 


0.6 


5.3 


6.7 


4.0 


4.0 


5.1 


0.9 


2.9 


South Cetititt 


3.0 


14 


1.2 


1.3 


5.0 


20.0 


3.4 


.29.8 


23.4 


14.0 


10.3 


13.0 


5.3 


17.0 




364 


140 


10.8 


11.5 


1.5 


8.0 


0.5 


4.4 


17.4 


10.4 


7.4 


S.4 


3.2 


18.3 




21«.8 


100.0% 


03.0 


100.0% 


26.0 


100.0% 


11.4 


100.0% 


167.2 


100.0% 


70.0 


100.0% 


31.1 


100.094 
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Table Ml b 

DISTOIUUTION OF APPALACHIAN INMJGRANTS 1970- 19?5 

BY REGION OF ORIGINt 

(Number ot rniyidnls in thousands) 



Whitu 



4 i 



i!. 0% 

t u 



J? 4 
/i i 



214 
I 1 
08 



(?8 4%) 
2U 1% 

1 3 

t 0 

39 8 
16 b 



Ctntrat 



mm 



4b 
51 
40 



130.0%) 
9.9% 

11.3 
88 



134./) 
3 3 ?3 
\7A 7iA 







inn 




;bt») 




(28.9) 








3 I 


3a 


3? 


8 2 


^ (■!( 


/ 3 


3 i 


I ) 


n 


12 


26 




3 1 


J 4 


06 


u / 


8 2 


18.1 



Whit* 



18 
M 
1.4 



1.3 
3.3 



>9B 9ti /2 88 2 a B4 Ob 

l 219 6 100 0% 92 6 100 0% 4i 3 100 0% 115 



(26 1%) 
10.9% 

a? 

86 
(3&1) 

us 

236 

061f 

3' 
2U 

38 

100.0% 



Sovttttrn 



Wliits 
Mai* 



2 3 



(28,0%) 
1 295 



06 



(* 3 8%) 
0 7% 



Biach 



04 



(17.3%) 
1.3% 



34 


1.8 


15 


18 


0 t 


03 


468 


25.0 


176 


21 2 


4.7 


13.3 




(18.6) 




(18.1) 




mm 


148 


7,3 


87 


10.5 


35 


U.I 


200 


10.7 


6.3 


7.6 


3 1 


103 




(41.7) 




(47.4) 




(52.01 


47.5 


25.3 


248 


29.9 


90 


3II.0 


88 


4.7 


4.2 


5.1 


0 6 


20 


21.9 


11.7 


10.3 


12.4 


6.0 


20.0 


21.9 


11.7 


8.9 


10.7 


2.6 


87 



1874 1000% 810 1088% 36.0 108 8% 



»<nh'n tn^s '■Vdmework, the mcst significant changes In the pattern of 
seUctivUjf of AppaUch^an migrants «^ere restrictea to relatively few 
streams, -nest wn^ch we-e focused upon Central App^lachia. 

Comparison of tne in- and outrriigratlon streams of white males and females 

^or Northern and Southern Appalachia shows no significant differences In 

tnel^ relative distribution at regional scale from 1965-1970 to 1970-1975. 

That is, tne pattern pf change in the distribution of male and female in- 

ip^ out.-ni grants was similar, although the rates of change were always 

greater for malas. Such was not the case in Central Appalachia, where 

•iharp reduction in the rate of outmic ation of males, especially to the 

Hortn Central and iouth Central regions, was combined with a sharp increase 

"n the '-ate of immigration from the North Central region and an increased 

p«"oper,s!t/ ''or migrants in 1970-1975 to remain in Appalachia, especially in 

4 

Centra; Apoalachia. Reduction in the rat- of outmigration of females from 
Central Appalachia 1n 1970-1975 was accompanied by a distinct 
■*eorief^tat ion of outmigration to the South, especially to the South Central 
"egion. '^he propensity of female migrants to stay in Appalachia also 
^'^creased, ti^t not ne^r]/ to the level of male migrants. 

"ne patterns of selectivity among black migrants in Southern Appalachia 
also changed significantly over the decade. Relatively few black migrants 
-ema^ned in Southern Appalachia during the decade. The largest proportion 
c*" tnose wno left in 1965-1970 moved to other parts of the South, with 
little d-^fference between tneir distribution and that of whites from 
Soutnern Apcalacnia. This pattern changed sharply In the next five years. 
~'>e pi-aporticn of black Southern Appalachians moving North was reduced by 
ore-tn'"'d; tne inmigration of blacks from the North and Southeast region 
mc^eas^d snarply; and outmigration to the South Central region nearly 
loufc^ed. '^e net effect of tnese changes ^as that in 1970-1975, a majority 
[rl percent) of black Soutnem Appalachians went to destinations in the 
.ouf^-, ^hiCh represented a major reorlentat "on of their migration, 
'^ewev'?'', tie proportion migrating within Southern Appalachia d''d not 
etc^e-^ IS pe'^cent cesp'te tne ^educt'on the y'ate of net outmigration. 



Age Selectivity of Appalachian Work Force Migrants 



Given the patterns of selectivity by race and sex in interregional 

migration, the question of the age characteristics of migrants remains. 

Age is a migration differential which approximates a person's stage in the 

life cycle* Mobility rates comroonly Increase sharply between 15-19 and 20- 

24 years of age, and then decline to a relatively low and stable level from 

5 

about 45 years on. Because of restrictions in sample size for the 
Appalachian Region, the geographical detail of interregional m-gration 
streams is lost when migrants are cross-classified by race, sex and age 
cohort. However, aggregate data shown In age-sex pyramids at subregional 
scale clearly outline patterns of selectivity for Appalachian migrants. 

Three generalizations can be made about the age distribution of 

6 

Interregionvil migrants In each of the three Appalachi* subregions. 

1. Migrants were younger than nonmigrants . This was true of all groups 
In each subreglon for both time periods. 

2. Outmigrants were younger than inmigrants . The exceptions were in 
Northern Appalachia, where age distributions were similar, and In 
Central Appalachia, where male inmigrants were younger than, 
outml grants. 

3. The bimodal aae distribution common t o the fe male labor force was 

especially pronounced among migrants . The critical age cohorts for 

female migrants were 25-29 and 35-54, whereas mala migrants were 

7 

concentrated in the 35-44 year group. 

The changes In Appalachian migration from 1965-1970, and 1970-1975 were 
concentrated in specific age groups. In Northern Appalachia, there was net 
outmigration among males and females in all age cohorts in 1965-1970. 
Subsequently, a reduction In the outmigration of males in the 34-44 age 
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fig. 2 

AGE-SEX PYRAMIDS OF INTERREGIONAL 
MIGRANTS AND NONMIGRANTS 
NORTHERN APPALACHIA 
1 965-1 970 AND 1 970-1 975 
(White only} 
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AGE-SEX PYRAMIDS OF INTERREGIONAL 
MIGRANTS AND NONMIGRANTS 
CENTRAL APPALACHIA 
1965-1970 AND 1970-1975 
(White only) 
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AQE-SEX PYRAMIDS OF INTERREGIONAL 
MIGRANTS AND NONMIGRANTS 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIA 
1965-1970 AND 1970-1975 
(White only) 
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AGE PYRAMIDS OF BLACK INTERREGIONAL 
MIGRANTS AND NONMIGRANTS 

SOUTHERN APPALACHIA 
1965-1970 AND 1970-1975 
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group» and increased inmigratlon 1n most other cohorts resulted In a change 
to net inmlgration among males 45-64 years of age. Among females, the 
change to net Inmlgration was concentrated in the age groups 30-44» and 55- 
64. Changes In migration In Southern Appalachia were similar except that 
the turnabout to net Inmlgration Include the 20-64 age cohorts for males 
and the 25-29 and 35-54 age cohorts for females". 

Change In Central Appalachia was less clearly differentiated by age. Each 
age group, male as well as female, had net outmlgratlon in 1965-1970; and, 
with the exception of males 65 years of age and older, each age group had 
experienced a reduction In outmlgratlon and an increase in Inmlgration 
sufficient to have a net inmlgration In 1970-1975. Change was concentrated 
In the 25-44 age group for males, and In the 25-54 year age groups for 
females. In Northern and Southern Appalachia, the age dlstribytlon of 
outmtgrants became younger more rapidly than that of inmlgrants through 
time. This was also characteristic of white females in Central Appalachia, 
where male Inmlgrants were younger than outmlgrants in both time periods. 
This was the only exception to the general rule that outmlgrants were 
younger than inmlgrants In the Appalachian Region over the period 1965- 
.1975. 

Comparison of the age distributions of inmlgrants from Appalachia and other 
places with the age distribution of nonmlgrants in each of the other 
subregions demonstrates other dimensions of the age selectivity of 
Appalachian migration which arc- important in the migrants' destination 
•see Fig. 6 and 7). Three general patterns are clear: 

1. Both Appalachian inmlgrants and inmlgrants from other regions were 
younger than nonmlgrants at destination . This was true of all groups 
in all regions for both time periods, 

2. Male Appalachian immigrants were younger than inmlgrants from other 
regions . This was also true of all subregions for both time periods. 
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AGE'SEX PYRAMIDS OF INTERREGIONAL 
INMIGRANTS AND NONMIGRANTS 
THE NORTHEAST REGION 
1965-1970 AND 1970-1975 
(White only) 
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AGE.SEX PYRAMIDS OF INTERREGIONAL 
INMIGRANTS AND NONMIGRANTS 
THE NORTH CENTRAL REGION 

1965-1970 AND 1970-1975 
(White only) 
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3» Through tim, male AppaUchlan inml grants became relatively younger 
than Tiale Inmlgrants from other regions . Although the age 
distribution of all groups was younger In 1970-1975 than i^f* 1965 -1970 » 
the difference between Appalachian Inmlgrants and Inmlgrants from 
other regions Increased* This was consistent with the Increasing 
youthfulness of outml grants from the Appalachian Region In 1970-1975, 

The distinctiveness of the age distribution of male Appalachian Inmlgrants 
was most clearly defined In the North Central region (Fig. 7), which 
continued to be a major destination of outmlgrants from Cent^raV and 
Southern Appalachia even In 1970-1975. 

The patterns of age selectivity of female Appalachian- Inmlgrants to other 
regions were much less clear. Compared to female Inmlgrants from other 
regions, the bimodal age distribution characteristic of outmlgrants 'from 
Appalachian subreglons also appeared In the age-sex pyramids of 
Appalachian Inmlgrants to other regions. Significantly larger proportions 
of Appalachian Inmlgrants were i/i the age cohorts of 29 and less, and '45- 
64» than were inmlgrants from other regions. In 1970-1975, Appalachian 
inra'.grants in the North Central subreglon were. younger than inmlgrants from 
other subreglons, primarily because of a shift in the age distribution of 
outmlgrants from Appalachia to other age cohorts. But In the Southern 
subreglons, Inmlgrants from other places were younger than those from- 
Appalachia. 

Summary 

There were significant differences by race, sex and age in Appalachian 
migration behavior. Because they are the majority of the covered labor ' 
force, the behavior of white male migrants underlay the general patterns of 
change. Males were the most mobile group and experienced the greatest 
change. Compared with females, male migrants were more likely to remain In 
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AppaUchia And. tn 1970-19?5» males werjb tnore likely to move to the Region. 
Decreased rates of outmlgratlon from^ Appalachian and Increased rates of 
loBiigratlon, especially from the Hortfi Central region, were characteristic 
of male migration. Female migrants ^ere more likely to relocate in other 
regions, primarily in the Southy^ The change in Central Appalachian 
migration is a case in point. However, even Sfljaller proportions of blacks 
In Southern Appalachia remained the Region despite a significant shift 
in their migration from North tcy South. 

Selectivity by age generally follows expected patterns. That Is, 

nonmigrants In the • Appalachian Region and other places are older than 

migrants;/ and Appalachian migrants are younger than those from other 

places. Through time, outmigrants from Appajachia have become even younger 

than inmlgrants to the Rejion and, in the ca^e of males, Appalachian 

inml grants to other places have become younger than Inmlgrants from other 

regions'. The patterns of selectivity for Appalachian females are less 

consistent because* of their bimodal age distribution In the labor force. 

3ut on the whole, Appalachian* migration continues* to add a relatively young 

populat^'on to other places and, in combination with the age of inmigrsLnts, 

the Appalachian Region's population becomes relatively older. 

/ ♦ 

Central Appalachia was the r source of most exceptions to these 
generalizations. Selectivity ay sex and age was mirrored in the aggregate 
patterns of change in mobility and the organization of migration streams. 
The tjrnabout In net migratiof} was shared by all age groups, male as well 
af ^emale. However, male inmlgrants were younger than male outmigrants. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Education Is dho an Important migration differential. However, 
tneasures of education are not included In the Continuous Work History 
Sample. 

2 

Central Appalachia had the largest total shift In migration rates^^.- 
with 14.6 pe^'cent for men and 10.3 percent for women. Comparable figures 
for Southern Appalachia were 4.0 percent and 1.4 percent, and 2.6 percent • 
and 1.4 percent for Northern Appalachia; see Table Iil-l. 

"^See Tables Ill-a/in-a, m-4, and 111-5. 

^4 ' ' • • 

The rate of .outmigration of males from Central Appalachia to the 

North Central region was reduced from 6 to 1.2 percent over the decade, and 

the rate of Inmigration of males from the North Central subreglon to 

Central Appalachia increased from 1.3 to 6.8 percent. In 1970-1975, the 

majority (50.3 percent) of Central Appalachian male migrants moved between 

zones witnin the Appalachian Region. 

5 

Cf.- Larry H. Long and Celia S. Boertlein. The Geoqr.aphical Mobility ' 
of Americans; An International Comparison . Current Population Reports, 
Special Studies, Series P-23, No. 64. 

6 * ' • 

See Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5. These generalizations are within the 

context of systematic variations in the age distribution of white 
nonmi grants and migrants among the Appalachian subregions. In 1965-1970, 
Northern Appalachia had the oldest population while Southern Appalachians 
were the youngest. Central Appalachians were in between the two extremes, 
although more like Northern than Southern Appalachia. Southern 
Appalachian blacks had the youngest age distribution of any group. The age 
distr on of all groups in all subregions was younger in 1970-1975 than 
in IS wl970. „ 
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In i970.1975» the age distribution of the male "labor force more 
•closely resembled that of the females. The female labor force was 
significantly older than the males in al l^subregions at both times. 
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. CHAPTER 4 . 

RELATIVE INCOME CHARACTERISTICS OF APPALACHIAN MIGRATION 

Introduction 

Appalachian migration tradltlonaUy l>as been explained as a rational 
approach to Interregional differences in-economlc opportunity* The large- 
scale outmlgratlon of- the 1940s and 1950s was considered to be a response 
to relative deprivation. It was a necessary adjustment to an Imbalance 
between a rapidly growing regional labor force and declining job 
opportunities (cf. Brown and Hlllery, 1962; and Brown, 1971 and 1972). The 
Appalachian Regional Commission's human resource development program 
proposed to Improve the opportunities for Appalachian people to prosper 
wherever they ml^hf choose to live,. ^ 

. Studies of aggregate net migration conclude that Appalachians generally 
move to areas of higher Income and greater opportunity (Levlne and 
Addleman, 1973; Rutroan. 1970; and Sanders, 1971). They seek out places 
within Appal ach la as well as outside of the Region which have better 
opportunities, presumably in order to maximize their personal benefits 
-within an environment of perceived differentials in economic opportunity. 
Studies of the cfbsts and benefits of selected, migration streams from 
Central' Appalachia suggest that the gre«t majority of the migrants are 
successful in that sense. They significantly Increased their absolute 
Incomes as well as their Income positions relative. to those who stayed In 
AppaUchia; and, through time,^Tj(^ reach the ^'ncome levels of previous 
Inmlgrants and long-term residents, at their destinations. However, during 
the decade 1965-1975 the Income benefits to Appalachian migrants relative 
to the income "of migrants from other regions and of nonralgrants at their 
destinations, and changes in these benefits are not clear. Analysis of the 
Continuous .Work History Sample (CWHS) data demonstrates that the income 
advantage of migration has varied through time, as well %s with the 
direction of movement. ^ 
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■AppaUchian Migration: A Review of Other Studies 

The sensitivity of Appalachian migration to income differenti'als between 
Appal ach fa and other .parts of the nation depends upon the size , of the 
differential among alternate destinations, the characteristics of .the 
destinations and the characteristics, of the mlgrarjts. Central Appalachian 
high school seniors are especially sensitive to Income differentials 
{Hansen, 1970; Hansen and Yokhin, 1970). They are at a stage In the life 
cycle when they are niost likely to associate migration with locating a 
})ermanent job and establishing an independent househol'd. Although a large 
majority of them would prefer to stay In their home region (i.e., in 
eastern Kentucky and .eastern Tennessee), the majority were expected to 
leave Appal ach la. and probably not return. . , ^ 

The propensity to migrate 'from Appal ach la depends upon the size of the 
income differential between the Region and other places. . The majority of 
the high school seni9rs preferred to remain In AppalachIa when incomes were 
approximately the same In 'all locations. As the differential Increased, 
they preferred local growth centers, then regional capitals (i.e., 
Lexington, Kentucky and Knoxvllle, Tennessee) and large metropolitan 
centers located outside of Appalachia (e.g.,. Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago 
and Detroit). However, significantly large Increments In income 
differentials were necessary to Induce migration to metropolitan centers. 
Young men were potentially less Inclined to leave Central Appalachia than 
young women, a difference which presumably reflected perceived differences 
in opportunities for men and women in* Appa.lach1a. But among those who 
migrated, young women were slightly more likely to go to nearer smaller 
cities while young men moved longer distances to larger cities. 

Compared with high school seniors, people who were older heads-of- 
households, owned property and were more established in the community were 
much less likely to migrate, especially to a place outside of Appalachia 
(Smith and Klindt, 1976). They constitute the majority population In 'the 
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Region. Because they earn higher Incomes and hav« more 1nv$st?aent$ *at 
home»'' the income increment which would be necessary for^thesi to <nlgrate 
may be in excess of what they could expect to receive. The locational 
preferences of the Appalachian majority and high school seniors were 
similar. But the incremental incomes necessary for the former to migrate 
to regional centers and large metropolitan areas outsi"de|of AppaUchIa were 
significantly greater than in the case of high school seniors. 

Micro-studies of Appalachian migration behavior clearly demonstrate that 
migration is a.deliberate process designed to maximize personal and family 
income benefits. Appalachian migration tends to be job-related and kin- 
dominated. Setting a job» or getting a better jcD, Is the single most 
Important consideration for most migrants- (especially males)^ and they go 
to places" where the support from' their network of relatives and friends Is 
most useful (especially females). Studies of. migration frofl! * eastern 
Kentucky to Lexington and Cincinnati provide detailed accounts of the 
strategies used in achieving the migrants* objective of gaining oetter 
employment, i.e., maximizing benefits, while reducing the uncertainty 
which surrounds the -move (Deaton^ ig72; and Morgan, 1973). Migration 
occurred when a Job was secured. 

* 

y 

The Appalachian poor follow similar strategies to achieve similar goals 
(abt, 1970; Peterson, Sharpe and 0rury^l976). Low«.income people from 
eastern Kentucky migrated because they believed that It was easier to find 
employment in the city at better pay. The migrants who left Appalachia had 
lower-Incomes than nonmigrants, but they gradually earned higher incomes In 
the areas to which they moved. Their migration, however/ was mo»'e 
stimulated by economic stress in Appalachia thati was the case of migrants 
^'•om other atreis. These moves were made in an ©iwlronment of great 
uncertainty. The cons^i^wwce is that thoy moved more frequently to get a 
job, rather than to get a better job; they may have depended more heavily 
upon support from friends and relatives; and they experienced greater 



initial instabil Hy jn the job market as they sought to^^'fflprove their 
economic position* Assistance from relatives an^3 friends, •unemplo^'raent 
compensation and tejsporary resettleirent back in AppaUchfa are means of 
"coping with instability. Public assistance- is essential ly a Jast resort, 
and not a determinant of migration. ^ 

Private income gains from migration are positive for most Appalachian 
migrants. Morgan U^74), for example* reports that migrants from eastern 
Kentucky to Lexington and Cincinnati significantly increased their family 
incanes even considering cost-of-living differentials. Lexington migrants 
easily recaptured more than their costs in the first* year after moving. 
Mi g/* at ion to Cincinnati was less profitable, yet their incomes were 
significantly higher than those o^" people who ^•ematned in eastern Kentucky. 
The economic success of the migrants to Lexington and Cincinnati was 
'primarily the resuU 6f increasing the number 'of family members in the 
labor force. However^ studies of individual personal income gains' report 
simi'lar results; that is, migrants from Appalachia increased their Incomes 
fpore rapidly, and tc higher levels, thirn th<?$e who stayed In the Region, 
The large absolute increases in inco«ne occurred upon migration and they 
were followed by 3 slow steady long-term Improvement toward higher wage 
levels. 

Relatively poor Appalachian migrants had similar results, although they 
reached lower^than-average- income levels. ^!igrants from Appalachia 
consistently were reported to have lower premigraiicn income levels, an<^ to 
have achieved higher postmigf ation income levels, than those who remained^ 
in tne Region. Recent migrants generally take relatively low entry level 
I jobs in which skills and education are relatively unimportant as conditions 
of job placement. Consequently, their initial income is low and may be 
unstable as they search for better jobs at higher pay. They also may have 
lower initial incomes' than long-term residents (Peterson, Sharp, and 
Orury, 1976). The majority of those who stay gradually improve l^eir 
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Income until » after several years, they are at the level of long-term, 
'residents. Hen clearly profited more from migration than women. The 
majority of v»omen who migrated to low-Income areas In Cleveland had not 
planned to work. When they did- get a. job, the wages were .low and Increased 
slowly. Among southern migrants to Cleveland, income benefits differed 
sharply by sex and race. Black women realized essentially no personal- 
income be)ief It from moving. * . ' ' 



Much less is known about the costs and benefits of migration to Appalachla. 
The* majority of the attention has foc^ed upon return migration 
(cf. Sanders, 1972; vTiedemann, 1963; and Deaton, 1972). Feelings of 
nostalgia, and dissatisfaction with social relationships and community 
life in cities are significant characteristics of the. adjustment patterns 
of a large ^nlnorlty of Appalachian migrants. Surveys of return migration 
to Central Appalachia In the late 19^0s and 1960s concluded that the 
returnees, most of whom were marginally attached to the labor force at 
their one-time destination, returned to^Appalachia because they had fall ejl 
to solve .satisfactorily their urban adjustment problems. Subsequent 
research has demonstrated that there are, in fact, two groups of returnees, 
"On^ft. of which has relatively high socioeconomic status. In any Case, return 
migrants were a minority (20 or 30 percent) of total inmlgratlon to 
Appaiachia,. I^eturnees were more similar to nonmlgrants in Appalachia In 
many respect^ Including income levels, than to nonretucn migrants. The 
latter were clearly better skilled and better educated than either 
nonmlgrants or return migrants, especially in those counties which had « 
high rate Of ^nmifaratlon. 



Compared with the micro-level studies, regional analyses of-th^ income 
benefits to Appalachian migration have produced conflicting results. 
Gallaway, McBride and Vender (1971) , for example, analyzed "recent" .(1»e., 
1955-1960) migration data from the 1960 census for the Appalachian and non- 
Appalachian portions of Appalachian states. They concluded that 
^App^alachian outmigrants, .although slightly more sensitive to income 
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f differefttUls ^nd job opportunities than non-Appalachian outmij}«*3[?yf s , had 
failed to Improve either their absolute ()r relative income status as a 
result of . Ibtatlonal* decisions although others had succeeded, 
Hirschberg'fe (1968) analysis of Continuous Work History Sample data for 
1957-1963» however, did not support that conclusion. He reported that 
(Hirschberg, 1968, p. 31): " 

« 

« 

. ...those who migrate increase their wages faster than those who did^ 
not migrate; those who migrate lon^ distances Increase their wages 
faster than those who migrate short distances. Long-distance 
Appalachian migrants increased their wages faster than short-distance 
migrants; the latter in turn increased their wages faster than those- 
who have remalr.ed in Appalachia. Those who remained in Appalachia had 
higher Initial wages than those who pi grated from Appalachia. Among 
migrants, short-distance movers earned lower wages* than long-distance 
movers. 

The income benefits to migration were greater for men than for women, and 

for whites than for blacks. Black males received lower absolute wages than 

white males, and had lower rates of wage increase irrespective of their 

migration decisions. Also, migrants to Appalachia had higher preraigration 

incomes than outmigrants, althouglf the rate of increase for inmigrants was 

slower. 
* • 

V 

In summary, the existing studies of the personal income benefits associated 
with Appalachian migration * suggest that the results of the decision to 
.migrate have been favorable for most. Although outmigrants from Appalachia 
originally had lower Incomes than nonmigrants, they increased their 
incomes more rapidly than' these nonmigrants to reach- levels which 
approximated those of previous inmigrants and long-term residents in the 
places to which they moved. Except for return migrants, migrants to 
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AppaUchia had higher incomes than prevailed In the Region, although their 
Income increased relatively slower. The degree to which an Individual 
migrant participated in these personal income benefits, however, depended 
upon sex, race and distance migrated as well as other m-1 grant 
characteristics. 

The extent to which these findings can be generalized across the 
Appalachian subregions and through time 's limited. First, the 
microeconomic studies of costs and benefits are limited to a few migration 
streams between areas" In Central Appalachia, West Virginia d)<id a few 
midwestern cities (e.g., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Lexington, Indianapolis 
and Detroit) while the- gross regional framework which H1rschber?g used Is 
not sensitive to the relationship between the geography of Interregional 
migration and Income chang^.^ Other studies at regional and subreglonal 
scale are not -helpful because either Income or* rlgration, or both, are 
measured in the aggregate. Second^ almost a decade separates the earlier 
large-scale studies such as Hirschberg's, and the more recent micro-level 
research. Migration patterns have changed considerably during that time. 
Since migration strategies and Income benefits ai?e Interrelated, the 
income chara. terlstlcs of Appalachian migration may have changed as well. 
Third, ^ne measures of 'income' benefits compare the income levels of 
Appalachian migrants with nonmigrants, ' usual ly In. Appalachia, with the 
migrants' premlgratlon and postmlgratlon Income levels and with the 
incomes of previous migrants and^ng-tenn residents of the destination. 
Appalachians are the reference group for each measure. These studies fall 
to explain how Income gains of Appalachian migrants compare relative to 
other groups, or what the relative change In Income benefits are that 
foUow Interregional migration. 

Measuring Relative Income Benefits 

Determination of the personal Income b§.nef1ts associated wfth Appalachian 
migration follows a methodology developed by Trott, Mason and Smith ,(1974) 
to analyze the relative income characto istics of interregional migrants. 



They used the Continuous Work History Sample as their primary ^source of. 
ddta. In .this study » the methodology Is expanded to Include two time 
periods, 1965 to 1970 and 1970 to 1975. The analysts is restricted to 
^hitt> tn^ile? in the covered labor rorr.e because of much smaller sainple-.siies 
^cr the interregional migration streams of feiuale and black Appalac^'^ ns. 
White .nales vfe''^ the migority of the migrants, as well hs the group most 
strongly attached to the labor force. 

The premlgrUion (1965 and 1970) and postmigration (1970 and 1975) iiverage 

annual 'earnings provide estimates on the nicome characteristics of 

3 

Appalachian mioration streams through time. They are tiie basfs for 
measuring the income selectivity of migration, as well as gains In current 
income for migrants and nonmi grants. The average -absolute gains in 
earnings cf migrants to and from "Appalachla were positive in both bi-me 
periods. Howev$r» theso changes must be qual>f1ed by comparing the 
migrants' gains «iith the gains of nonmigrants in their respective places of 
origin. In order to ma^e this comparison* It Is necessary to assume that 
if the migrants had stayed, they would have received the same gains In 
average earnings as nonmigr^ts. Postmigratlan earnings can then be 
compared with the earnings of nonmigrants in either the regions of origin 
or of destination. 4 

The absolute gain In earnings associated with migration does not consider 
interregional differences in cost-of-living. these differences are 
^important, as people presumably migrate to improve their real income 
position. Consistently defined cost-of-living data are not available. 
Trott, Mason and Smith (1974) use measures of relative income to compare 
migrants' earnings* with those of. nonmigrants, at both origins and 
destinations, and to relate absolute earnings gains to regional 
differentials. Implicit In this analysis, therefore. Is the assumption 
that differences In cost of living amon^ areas are accurate l«y reflected in 
differences 1m levels of average Income. Of course, even if this were an 
accurate measure, other considerations play a role In Individual 
assessment of the overall satisfaction from migration. 



B_elat1ve Income position Is calculated from the simpU ratio of: 

where >^ is relative income position and ^ 1,00 ? Yj. 
f 1$ ^vfcragef absolute earnings 

m,s reference migrants and rtonmtgrants, or sta/er^, respectively 
i,j reference origin and destination respectively^ and 

^0* '"S^srence the beginning and end of each time period 
respectively. ' . 

Ratio a )^ comparer the prerfiifjration (i.e., li^6*; to ,1970} absolute anijyal 
average incomes of migrants relative to the Incomes of nonmlgrants in their 
subreglons of origin; ratio (2) comp?r£s the pos::m1gration (i.e., 1970 to 
1975) absolute average annual Incomes of migrants relative to the incomes 
of nonmigrants in their subreglons of destination. 

The change in relative income position 1s then measured by a ratio of the 
postmigration relUlve income position to the premlgratlon relative income 
position: 

(3) v,.vY,.t, . (^^/^,J)v(f„^/I^,^t^ , • . , 

This ratio ,iieasures the relative change in relative Income, taking Into- 
account the Income differences whic^ ^ist between regions 1 and j. The 
values reference on unHy, which repre< jnts the average annual earnings of 
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nonrnigrants dnd denotes the percentage change in relative tncome position 
• over time. A va^lue greater than unity indicates that the migrants' gains 
. are in excess of the regional differential; conversely, a value less than 
unity suggests that the migrants' gains have failed to equal the regional 
differential. 

Income Benefits for White Male Appal ach-1 an Migrants in the Labor Force 
Period 1: . 1965 to 1970 

The income differentials among non-Appalachian regions of the United 
States In 1965 followed a familiar pattern (Table IV-S).^ Average annual 
Incomes of white male nonrnigrants 'ranged from highs of 46,879 in the North 
Central region and $6,751 in the Northeast to $5,347 in the South Central 
region. The regions of Appalachia generally conformed to" this north-south 
pattern, with an average income in Northern Appalachia of $6,060 and of 
$5,198 in Southern Appalachia, Central Appalachia had an average Income of 
$4,840, the lowest in the United States. Althojgh absolute income 
differentials between Appalachia and other parts of the country Increased 
by 1970. Premigration (1965) incomes of outmigrants were less than those 
of nonrnigrants in each region of the United States. The largest difference 
was In Central Appalachia., where the outmigrants'- average premigration 
income of $3,736 was only 77 percent of the $4,840 income of zonal 
nonrnigrants. In Northern Appalachia, the premigration income ratio was 92 
percent and in Southern Appalachia, 89 percent, of the nonmigrant level. 
Table IV-1 presents the pattern of differentials in migraht incomes and 
changes in income, compared with nonrnigrants, for six regions (combining 
several in Table IV-5), to provide data *with higher reliability in 
interregional flows. 

By 1970, Appalachian" migrants to most regions, ^including Northern 
Appalachia. had achieved an income level which w^s greater than that of 
nonrnigrants In their region of origin. On the average, the postmlgratlon 
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RElATIve GAIN «N RELATIVE lNCOM€ POSITIONS OF WHITE MALE MIGRANTS. ALL AG^S, 1965-1970 
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RELATIVE INCOMES Of MIGRANTS FROM AND TO/W»PALACHIA 
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income of Northern Appalachian outmlgrants exceeded that of nonmlgrants by 
over U,000, On the average, outmlgrants from Central, and Southern 
Appalachia realized large increases In Income but ^lid not reach the 1970 
Income level of nonmlgrants In their respective origins. Central 
Appalkhlans who migrated to the North Central subreglon achieved Income 
levels which were above those of nonmlgrants In Central Appalachia. 
Central Appalachians who went to the North Central region were the only 
ones, to more than double their Income. Southern Appalachian migrants to 
the North, including Northern Appalachia and the western United States had 
Income leuels above those of nonmlgrants. Those who m1gra;(:ed to regions in 
the South averaged $7,1-90 In 1970, substantially less than for the former 
group. . 

Relative Incg^es of Migrants . As noted, all migrants substantially 
improved their economic circumstances from 1965-1970; Absolute Incomes 
rose and in the case of Central Appalachia migrants to North Central, their 
Incomes more than doubled. But what , about their standing 1n their 
destination regions? By and large, all migrants improved their relative 
status as well. Exceptions are those few cases with an Index less than 1 In 
Table IV-2. Th^ relative income positions of .white male migrants from 
Appalachia are shown graphically in Figure 8. The- solid line charts the 
premigraMon (1965) income position "of migrants from particular 
Appalachian subreglon relative to the 19.65 income of nonmlgrants In that 
subreglon. - An Income position above the index line of 1.00* (i.e., 
nonralgrant- wages in the. respective Appalachian region In 196S) Indicates 
that the prerolgratlon incomes of mlgrants^o that region were higher than 
those of nonmlgrants at origin. An Income position below the index line 
indicates that the migrants average premlgratlon Income was less than that 
of nonmlgrants at their region of origin. 

The dashed (red) lines show the postmigration (1970) Income positions of 
Appalachian migrants relative to the 1970 Incomes of nonmlgrants in the 
subregions to which they moved. In this case, the index line of 1,00 
references the income of nonmlgrants at destination. 
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Inrnigrants to Appalachia from other subregions of the United States had 
premlgratlon (1965) Incomes which, on the average, were below the income of 
nonmigrants in the places from which they nioved, as well as below the 
Incomes af migrants who went to non-Appalachian regions (Table lY^). 
Migrants to Northern Appalachia had Incomes which averaged 88 percent of 
the nonmigrants' incomes in the* regions from which^they came. The figures 
for Southern and Central Appalachia were 76 and 55 percent, respectively. 
Despite their relatively low income outside ^of Appalachia, inrnigrants 
•generally improved thiir income position In each of the Appalachian 
regions.^ * 

The premigration (1965) relative income position of migrants underscores 
the generalization that migrants have below average premigration incomes. 
Compared with migrants from other regions in the eastern United States, the' 
poverty of Central App'alachian migrants is obvious, as premigration 
incomes were by far 'the lowest of any region of origin. 

Migrants from other regions clearly improved their relative income 
position by 1970. Northern Appalachian migrants had done almost as well; 
Southern Appalachian migrants had mixed results, although the overall 
shift was an improvement in their position. In the case of Central 
Appalachia, migrants improved their general position signif 1ci|ntly despite 
the relative loss in position for"* selected streams. Southern and Central 
Appalachian outmigrants had significant" income gains, and moved closer to 
parity with non'migrants at their destinations. However, their improvement 
was less than tnat of migrants from all other regions, including Northern 
Appalachia. Despite the gains in relative income to Appalachian migrants, 
they generally did not achieve 1970 income levels^ equivalent to those of 
migrants from other parts of the United States who moved to the same 
regions. . ^ 
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Figure 1Q 
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Period 2: I970>1975 ' ^ . • 

m 

The average premigration (r970) Incomes of white male migrants In the 
United States continued to be lower than those of nonmigrants in their 
respective regions of origin (Tables IV-3 and IV-6). Central AppaUchia 
continued to have the largest income differential between outmigrants and 
nonmigrants although, in 1970, th-e premigration "incomes of outmigraints 
were about 82 percent of the nonmicjrant average. There was no significant 
change in the general regional^income characteristics of Appalachian 
"migration; that is» those with above average premigration incomes 
continued to -fffove to northern regions and western U.S.; those with below 
average incomes went south. 

Although the* pattern of migration was similar to the previous period, the 
relative changes In income which resulted were not. The average 
postmigration (1975) incomes which outitiigrants achieved did not reach the 
income levels of nonmigrants in Appalachia. The absolute increases 'in 
migrarit incomes were larger in many cases, but only selected migrant 
streams reached parity with nonmigrant Appalachians in each regipn. 
Northern • Appalachians who migrated to the North Central, and Southern 
Appalachians who, move.d to Whe west, clearly surpassed the incomes of 
nonmigrants in their respective subreglons of origin. In Central 
Appalachia, the average postmigration income fell below the average income 
level of nonmigrants in 1975, although the average dollar gain for 1970- 
1975 was comparable. Central Appalachia, which had the lowest nonmigrant 
Income level a decade earlier, now had higher average nonmigrant income 
levels for white males fn 1975 than Southern Appalachia, the Southeast and 
the South Central regions. 

The relative income' positions of Appalachian migrants also changed as a 
result of the moves (Figure 11 and Table 17*4). Compared with 1965, the 
premigration l^ncome position of outmigrants in 1970 had remained similar in 
Northern and Southern Appalachia, but had increased significantly for 
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Tabit ^ ^^^^^^ 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WHITE MALES, U-S. REGIONS 
MIGRANTS COMPARED WiTH NONMIGRANTS, 1970-1975 
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Dtoarrmant oi Com»T»ret. for tht Appalachian atfliontl Commission. Ottt summarijtd and tabulattd by ARC staff. 
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^ \ : Table IV-4 

RELATIVE GAIN IN RELATIVE INCOME POSITIONS OF WHITE MALE MIGRANTS, ALL AGES 1970-1975 
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RELATIVE INCOMES OF MIGRANT FROM AND TO APPALACHIA 

WHITE MALES. ALL AGES 
1870-1375 
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Central Appalachian migrants to the Northeast and the Southeast. The 
Velatlve income positions of iNorthern Appalachians to the North Central 
region also increased, but decreased among nJigrants to the South. Southern 
Appalachian outniigrants generally fell below parity at their destinations. 

The general shortfall of Appalachians' postm'igration {1975) income 
relative to the level of nonmigrants ' at their destinations was in contrast 
to the previous period. Northern Appalachians were about at parity with 
nonmigrants in the North Central and southeast regions, but those who went 
to the Northeast still the destination of the largest number of 
outmigrants from' Northern Appalachia — had a lower relative income 
position. The relative income gains for Northern Appalachian migrants In 
their traditional .destinations were less in 1970-1975 despite premigration 
income positions which were similar to 1965. Central 'Appalachians had 
similar experiences. Migrants to the North Central subregion began with 
higher relative incomes in 1970 than did their predecessors in 1965, yet 
they too had a lower. relative position in the North Central region by 1975. 
The gains in relative income position were also much smaller by 1975 than 
was the case from 1965 to 1970. Migrants from Southern Appalachia failed 
to reach income parity with nonmigrants in any region to which they moved. 
In fact, their relative Income position was lower in three of the five non- 
Appalachian regions. The decline of the fortunes of Southern Appalachians 
in the North continued, this time associated with a drop in die relatl%* 
income position of outmigrants in 1970-1975 (see Table IV-6), 

The general Income characteristics of inmigrants to Appalachia remained^ 
stable through 1975. On the average, the^ premigration (1970) incomes of'' 
migrants to the Region were less than those of nonmigrants both 1n theirf. 
origins -as well as their destinations in Appalachia. Their incomes were' 
also below those migrants from any given region to other pl^aces, with some 
exceptions; and Central Appalachia continued to be the 'destination of 
JtjI grants with the lowest absolute incomes. Within this framework^, however, 
significant changes occurred in the relative income position of 
inmigrants, especially to Central and Southern Appalachia. 
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The reWtive income position of migrants to Central Appalachia Increased 
significantly (Figure 11). Although none was above average, alK inmigrants 
had premigration- incomes that were closer to parity with nonmigrants in 
their regions of origin in 1970 than in 1965, Inmigrants from the North 
fared better than those from the South. 8y -1975, the relative income 
position of inmigrants was, on the average, higher than for outmigrani:s . 
Compared with outmigrants from Appalachia, the inmigrants, on the average, 
had slightly higher re^lativ^ income positions in 1970 and, with the 
exception of Central Appalachians, had improved them as a result of 
migration. 

The pattern of ^-elatwe gain in the relative income positions of 
Appalachian migration reflects the changes which occurred from 1970 to 
1975. One important point in discussing income "benefits" of migration in 
the later (1970-1975) period in contrast to the earfier (1965>i970) period 
is the seculafr recession of 1974-1975 which impacted the later period. It 
may well have had a depressing effect on the 1975 incomes, therefore 
biasing downward all income comparisons with the earlier period. Another 
important consideration is the growing relative economic position of 
Appalactiia. As its average income rose, it is reasonable to expect a 
decreased economic advantage to be "ijssoci ated with leaving the Region. 
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Average annual eai^nings op white male migrants, 
compared with nonmiqrants, 196&-1970 
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AVIRAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OP ^HITS MALE MIGRANTS. 
COMPARCO WITH NONMIGRANTS. 1970-1975 
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FOOTNOTES 

addition to masking regional differences in migration within 
Appalachia, Hirschberg considered migration from the Appalachian Region to 
neighboring (ring) counties and the remainder of the United States as the 
distinction between short- and long-distance migration. The measure of 
distance is crude. 

2 

Several studies (e.g», Levine and Addleman,' 1973; Rutman, 1970; and 
Sanders, 1971) use net migration data. Net migration data Ignore important 
differences in migration flow by direction. Furthermore, migrants do not 
move "on net." These and other studies also use income data for areas 
rather than individuals or households. Consequently, one can make no 
inferences about income characteristics and migration behavior. 

^Tables IV-S and IV-6 are constructed from the Continuous Work History 
Sample migration summary tables. The absolute average annual incomes of 
outmigrants to all other subregions are in the rows; the "absolute average 
annual incomes of inmlgrants to a subregion from all other subregions are 
in the columns.. The incomes of intraregional migrants are in the main 
diagonal of the matrix, and the average annual Incomes for total 
outmigrants and inmlgrants are at the right and bottom. A separate column 
for nonmigrants Identifies those people who remained within the same zone, 
and also within the same region. Premigration (1965 and 1970) Incomes are 
distinguished from postmigratlon (1970 and 1975) incomes in order to 
calculate the change in income through^time for various groups of migrants 
and nonmigrants. The relative income ratios are based upon the Information 
contained in these matrices. 
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The relative Income index numbers in Figures 9 and 11 are determined 

by ratios (1) and (2); see page 43. The abso^te incomes which each 

relative income index represents are those of nonmigrants, as listed in 

Tables IV-5 and IV-6. See footnotes to tables relati/ig to reliability of 

data based on the 1 percent sample. Because some values in Tables IV-5 and 

IV«6 have standard deviations as high as 30 percent (because of the small 

sample size. Tables IV-1 and lV-3 have been added, combining selected' 

regions. 



CHAPTER 5 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: APPALACHIAN MIGRATION AND PUBLIC POLICY. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission was established, to build the 
foundation fpr a diversified, self-sustaining economy that would afford a 
wide range of social and economic opportunities for the people of the 
Region, The lack of sufficient employment, low levels of income and 
education, and other "deficits" were considered to be determinants of the 
high rates of outmigration which characterized the Region. Consequently, . 
policies and programs which were established to alleviate these problems, 
and thus achieve the Commission's objectives, were expected to reduce 
outmigration and increase levels of urbanization by redirecting migrants 
to growth centers in the Region. The Appalachiaji Region is no longer a net 
exporter of people. From 1970 through 1975, Appalachia gained an estimated 
310.000 people; 36 percent of the increase was from net inmigration, the 
majority newcomers to the Region. 

Findings 

There is no unique way to define the status and welfare of Appalachian 
migrants. .Migration itself is a means of increasing status and welfare. 
Appalachian ^migrants probably consider getting a job, or a better Job^ 
earning a higher income; and enjoying better living conditions to be 
important goals. "Adjustment" problems are assumed to accompany 
migration, if only because people are moving into a relatively unfamiliar, 
uncertain environment. Various studies have explored dimensions of the 
adjustment of Appalachian migrants" in order to determine the relative 
success, or failure, of the move. 

The Appalachian's job, income, position and other indices-of socioeconomic 
status are frequently used as ways to assess the effects of. migration. The 
definition of status and welfare by a single measure of personal earnings 
as is done in this report has advantages and disadv.antages. Although it is 
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a standard component of socioeconomic status, the relationship of income to 
personal characteristics such as education, age, sex and race is sometimes 
ambiguous. How well income represents other aspects of status and welfare, 
such as behavior, and attitudes, and intangible cultural values is not 
known. 

The income measure used in this study places some limitations on the 
interpretations- of the results. First, the CWHS data are for labor force 
migration, not population migration. However, people in the labor force 
are th^ most m,obile members of the population and are particularly 
responsive to income differentials. Secondly, the earnings are based upon 
income covered by social security. They do not include transfer payments 
or asset incomes. Third, the data are not good descriptions of people who 
have unstable employment patterns. The nature of the data will not fully 
reflect the experiences of the unemployed poor, "entrants into the labor 
force, and the old. 

The analysis of the income characteristics of white male Appalachian 
migrants is instructive. Specifically, 

I. The premigration -incomes of Appalachian outml grants were below those 
of nonmigrants in each Appalachian cubregion in both periods (1965-70 
and 1970^75) . 

Central Appalachian migrants had the lowest incomes. Northern 
Appalachian migrant incomes were nearest to parity with nonmigrants. 

Z. " Most Appalachian outmigrants at their destinations equaled or 
exceeded the Incomes of nonmigrants in the Region in 1963*1970 . 

Northern Appalachians were most successful in that sense. Central 
Appalachians, despite' large gains, did not reach parity with 
nonmigrants in Appalachia. The largest inigratlon streams had the 
highest rates of increase. 
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^' ''^ost AppaUchian outmigrants at their destinations did not -achieve 
tne income level of nonmlgrants In th^ Region In the perio d 1970-1975. ' 

Outmigrants continued to increase their Incomes, but intraregional 
migrants and nbnmigrants. in Appal ach la reached Mgher levels In 1975. 
The effects of recession and of the relative improvement in the 
Appalachian economy on \hrs result are unknown. 

^- Appalachian migrants Improved their income position relative to 
nonmlgrants living 1n the areas to which they moved In 1965'197Q . 

^ 

Northern Appalachians had the best record and Central Appalachians 
. going to the North Central region made significant gains as well. 
Southern Appalachians lost ground relatively in'^he North» and made 
modest improvements in relative income positions elsewhere. 

J 

5- Appalachian migrants made smaller gains In relative Income position 
in 1970-1975. 

There was a. general failure to reach parity with nonmlgrants at their 
destinations. Some large, traditional outmigrations lost the 
, relative advantage earlier migrants achieved. The extent to which 
these changes were affected by the recession cannot be determined from, 
the aval lable data. 

6. Migrants to Appalachia in both periods had. incomes which were less 
than the Incomes of nonmlgrants In the subregions from which they 
moved . - . . ' _ 

Those who went to Centr^al Appalachia had the lowest incomes, the 
Northern Appalachia inmi grants had the highest. 
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7. - Migrants to- Northern Appalachia (in I970~1975) had postmigration 

Incomes which were slightly above those of nonmigrants in the 
sijbregion . 

- Migrants from the northeast to Southern Appalachia also exceeded the 
incomes of- nonmi grants, and others came close to parity. 

/ 

8. Most inmigrants to Appalachia had higher premlgration incomes in both 
periods than outmigrants from Appalach'ia. Qutmigrants achieved 

K higher income levels at the end of each period . 

This pattern was more widespread in 1970-1975. 

Despite rising income levels for Appalachian outmigrants, a decline in 
relative ^ income status may make migration less attractive and less 
beneficial. Central Appalachia is the most striking example of this 
change. When interregional income differentials decrease, a shift in 
locational preferences toward the home area may be expected of potential 
migrants. , 

Current Policy Issues 

Recent population trends suggest 'selected policy issues which may be 
particularly important to Commission policy and programs. The issues are 
based upon the probable Impact of demographic changes and population 
redistribution resulting from migration. 

Inmigration - ^ 

f" 

The proportion of the migrants to Appalachia who are return migrants is not 
known. The Impression is that a larger number of previous outmigrants have 

been returning in response to improved opportunities in Appalachia 

/ 
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compared with recent changes in socioeconomic conditions elsewhere in the 
United "States, especially in the North. The analysis of work history data 
provides some ind'ii^ support for this interpretation despite the lack of 
definition of who is returning and who is a "new" migrant to the Region. It 
is clear that in the later periotj (1970-1975), the inmigrants were not 
"failures" in the *usual sense "of the word. They had relatively high 
incomes compared with nonmigrants in their places of origin and in the 
Appalachian subregion to which they moved. This suggests that inmigrants 
may be able to compete successfully with nonmigrants in Appalachia for 
expanding job opportunities in the Region. 

The impact of large-scale inmigration upon local economies is a major 
policy issue. Studies have indicated that when the expansion of job 
opportunities is the result of new industry, Inmigrants, especi-ally 
newcomers, had an advantage over local Appalachian people (cf . Gray, 1968; 
Hansen, 1968; and Yulshin, 1969). Inmigrants are not likely to take the 
majority of the jobs but they have predominated in those at higher skill 
levels and income. They may also tak^ a large proportion of employment 
from induced economic activity. In the,^long run, the cvailability of more 
and better jobs may reduce outmigrat ion. 

The recent experience n5T the East Tennessee Development District provides 
an example of the complexity of the issues- involved. The following 
statement was in response to a request for information concerning the 
Impacts of the Campbell County (Tennessee) Demonstration Project upon 
migration patterns:^ 

In conducting the Campbell County project, one expectation was that by 
attracting new jobs to the county, the unemployment rate would fall 
dramatically. The county's outmi gr«ti on, • which had been extremely 
high since 1950, seemed to be slowing in the late 1960s and it was 
anticipated that new jobs would stabilize the county's population 
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and, eventually, start an inmigration of population. Initially, 
everything seemed to be going well. A few hundred new jobs were 
created in the county in 1970 and the unemployment rate fell from 14.9 
in 1969 to 9.5 in 1970. By 1973 employment in the county had 
increased more than 1,500 persons over 1969, but the unemployment rate 
was still 3.2. The reason was because the work force had increased by 
nearly 1,200 persons. Yet the age and labor force participation rate 
structure of the county in 1970 was such that a net addition to the 
work force of only 300 to 400 persons would have been expected. Some 
800 to 900 additional workers (and presumably their families) had 
suddenly come from some place. 

It appeared that in estimating the probable impact of new jobs the 
staff failed to take into account the tremendous desire, of former 
residents of the area to return 'home.' Between 1950 and 1970 there 
had been a net outmlgration from Campbell County of over 12,000 
people. Most had left to find jobs elsewhere. They left an extended 
family behind them and they stayed in touch with that family. As new 
jobs opened in the county, or even in the general area..., the family 
told their distant relatives (of these new jobs) and many former 
migrants returned home in the hope of finding enployment. These 
returnees swelled the work force and kept unemployment rates higher 
than would have been expected considering the number of new jobs in 
the county. 

In late 1973 the 'energy grisis' precipitated a serious recession. 
(Many former residents of Appal ach la in general and Campbell County in 
particular found themselves unemployed in Detroit, Cincinnati, and 
elsewhere. They decided to return home. In Campbell County, 
according to Bureau of Census estimates, there was a net Inmdgrati^n 
of 1,600 persons between July 1973 and July 1975. (A total 
Inmigration of 3,600 persons since 1970.) Unemployment jumped to an 
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annual rate of 17.5 with a monthly peak In 1975 of 25 percent. While 
500 jobs were lost in the county in 1975, the fflajor cause of the high 
unemploynient was an Increase of 1,200 inore workers between 1973 and 
1375 (a total Increase of 2,400 since 1969). 

The implication for policymakers is clear, it is not enough to plan 
for job creating programs for current county residents. One must also 
plan for progra/rts for former residents who will return to the area 
when new job opportunities become available. 

An additional problem presented by these return migrants Is that they 
return with a recent work record and, often, better skills than the"^ 
unemployed workers still in the county. Therefore, they are better 
able to compete for the jobs that are available so that the unemployed 
who have been in the county may remain unemployed even with new jobs 
available. 

A less spectacular, but nonetheless potentially serious, migration 
trenC came to light when net migration by age group was estimdted for 
Tennessee counties between 1960 and 1970, While for the Development 
District overall outmigration continued for the under 40 age groups, 
starting with the 40 to 49 year olds a'slight Inmlgration trend was 
noted, it strengthened in the 50 to 59 year olds *and was very 
significant for the 60 year olds and over. In Campbell County there 
was a net outmigration of 4,400 . persons under age 60. but a net 
Inmlgration of 300 persons age 60 and older. Former residents who had 
migrated in the 1940s and 1950s were reaching retirement age and 
returning 'home' to retire. Since most of the migrants vgho left the 
area were in their 20s and 30s, this migration data |?y age may 
represent the beginning of a later flood of older people back to rural 
counties which are least able to cope with their problems. 
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Resi<ients from sifnilar areas of eastern Tennessee and other parts of 
Appalachia generally have a favorable attitude toward rural 
industrialization and the newcomers who are expected to accompany it» They 
assume that the expansion of job opportunities will mean economic growth to 

alK especially 1f unemployment is, high and incomes are low. Their \ 

attitudes and evaluations, however, may underestimate the true impacts of 
such activities upon local socioeconomic well-being. 

The ability (or inability) of local people to compete successfully with 
inmi grants for new jobs is an obvious problem. Oeaton (1972) has suggested 
that education/ especially vocational education* and job training programs 
would • improve the job opportunities of local Appalachians in such 
circumstances. There is evidence from southeastern Ohio that this may be 
the case. 

Energy Development and local Impacts 

The ii^pact of energy development upon Appalachia also promises to raise 
policy issues related to population redistribution in the Region. 
Estimates of the direct and indirect employment impacts under different 
energy development scenarios indicate that a significant expansion of job 
opportunities can be expected over the next several decades.^ This may 
result in accelerated inmigration to Appalachia, although the relationship 
of energy development to migra/ion is not clear. 

The popular impression is that "King Coal" is responsible for the Central 
Appalachian renaissance, including large-scale Inmigration. States such 
as Kentucky share this view, although they are more cautious in their 
assessment (State of Kentucky, 1975, p. 40): 

The initial reaction to the widespread turnabout in population growth 

in the area was to attribute it largely to the mining expansion. 
Closer analysis has identified a number of other cofltributing 



factors. Including: returning 'service personnel; a stimulus' to 
migration brought about by substantial Increases in social security 
payments and black lung payments to Appalachians; higher unemployment 
rates and housing shortages in the large metropolitan areas that 
traditionally have attracted Appalachian migrants; continued growth 
of non-mining employment in the region; and growth of recreation and 
retirement homes. While the population growth is generally viewed as 
a positive indicator for the area, it appears to be an economically 
mixed picture, containing certain numbers of the unemployed and those 
on strictly limited Incomes. 

West Virginia (Appalachian Development Office, State of West Virginia, 
1976) has generally agreed, although the emphasis upon the direct and 
indirect employment from expanded mining is considered to be much greater 
than in Kentucky. 

The research literature concerned with migration anxl current energy 
development in the Appalachian Region is sparse and often contradictory. 
The question of the impact of increased coal- production upon return 
migration is a case in point. Sanders (1969) reported that approximately 
one-third of the return migrants to the eastern Kentucky coal fields found 
work in unionized mines at wages above those. they had earned m the city. 
Bain (1974 and 1973), on the other hand, reports that a majority (62 
percent) of the miners employed in new deep mines In sout^^heastern Ohio are 
local people, many of whom were trained as miners at the Hocking Valley 
Technical Institute, which the Commission supports. Most inmigrants were 
experienced miners and technical and management personnel from West 
Virginia who first commuted, and then moved to Ohio. There was no evidence 
of any significant number of return migrants In the mines' labor force. 

Information on the local impacts of constructing new power generation 
facilities is also sparse. Battel le Columbus laboratories has conducted a 
Cursory examination of the impacts associated with siting new facilities in 
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^the Region; and Braid, and Kyle's have completed a detailed analysis of the 
expected local p.ublic service impacts -of. Inmigration during the 
construction phase of the Clinch River breeder reactor plant. 

Newman has argued persuasively that, now Is the time to plan for energy 

development in Appalachia in order to ivoid the bust and boom cycles of the 
6 • 

past. His argument is timely. The Commission has prograjns, notably its 
energy impacted areas assistance program, to help communities address the 
loca.V i ssues associated with energy-related development and to anticipate 
problems which may be associated with such activity. 

Tht association of the expansion of mining employment with the recent 
(1970-1975) extraordinary changes in migration patterns and income growth 
in the ''coal fields of eastern Kentucky, southwestern Virginia and West 
Virginia underscores the importance of resource (i>e.» coal) extraction in 
Appalachian development in these areas. In tfiis sense, Appalachia has 
followed national patterns of population growth and redistribution. 
Analyses of local impacts from energy development in other parts of the 
United States generally acknowledge that migration is the principal 
determinant of popul-ation growth, and thus the source of many if not most 
local problems in affected areas. ThI impacts may be magnified if they 
occur in sparsely populated, relatively poor areas of Appalachia. 

Settlement Patterns 

\ 

Frofff the earliest days of the Appalachian regional effort concern'has been 
expressed for the pattern of urbanization or settlement that exists in the 
Region. The authors of the report of the President's Appalachian Regional 
Commission in 1964 were convinced th«t the dispersed settlement pattern 
that characterized much pf the Region had two profoundly negative effects - 
- it made it prohibitively expensive to deliver basic public services and 
it /impeded the creation of a diversified" base of economic opportunity. The 
proVams pursued by ARC ln the intervening years have been directed at the 
manifestations of these problems. They have focused on delivering those 
services and providing the base for- widened opportunities. 
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During these 15 years there have been iiTiportant changes occurring in the 
public and 'private sectors of the nation atnd the Region. Aniong them has 
been an apparent change in residential preference patterns that has led to 
population growth in areas of long-term decline and to decline in areas 
(particularly larger urban areas) that'had grown for decades. Associated 
with this has been a tendency for population growth to occur outside the 
political bcundaries of large and small urban places. 

A variety of public concerns • have resulted. Among them are the 
appropriateness of public policies that affect this pattern of physical 
development and of the variou^f inancial policies that affect the flow of 
public funds to these areas. These require a careful examination that 
: focuses on the specific policies at all levels of government that affect 
* the cost and availability of public services and the sharing of those costs 
among various levels of government. 

ARC has had a history of concern for migration and urbanization or 
setclement problems. The present study focuses on one of these elements. 
:t is timely that the other issue also be examined. 

Oiit.-nlqr ation 

The recent turnabout In Appalachian migration should not disguise the«fact 
that 1.4 mi 11 ion people left the Region between 1970. and 1975. Although 
tne rate of domestic outmigration had declined, the number was only one- 
eighth less than in the previous five years. The majority of the migrants 
made significant income gains relative to those who remained^n Appalachia; 
and they imposed no extraordinary public costs at their destinations. 
However, the current analysis suggests that their income position relative 
to people at their destinations was less favorable than in the 1965-1970 
period in the case of selected migration streams. These were the same 
streams in which migration to Appalachia increased. Whether this 
represented a return migration of former Appalachians is not known. • 
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Continued outnilgration poses the familiar dilemfna for Appalachian public 
policy. The Coinmission' s policies are a determinant in the decision to 
leave the Region afid i/iflue/ice the skills and resources which Appalachian 
people have in order to help them make a better life for themselves 
wherever they choose to live. 

? 

? 

Past and current Commission policies and pro^rajus probably have been one 
factor in reducing outmigration and encouraging inmigration throughout the 
Region. However» these recent changesa^o net inmigration in Central and 
Southern Appalachia and in portions of Northern AppaUchia underscore new 
public concerns, although some areas of Northern Appalachia, especially 
western Pennsylvania, may continue to experience net outmigration. 
Current issues include the impact of newcomers as well as return migrants 
upon Appalachian communities and the resulting requirements for improved 
and additional public facilities and services. Policy issues related to the 
growth area strategy of development will remain Important, especially with 
limited public financial sources available to meet demands of a changing 
population. Successful policies and programs need to be based upon an 
understanding of regional population systems, including the process of 
migration, and should be defined explicitly in such a way that they can be 
evaluated. The Valuation of policies affecting population distribution, 
or interrelated with migration, past, current, and prospective, is 
especial ly needed. 



Conclusions 

Viewed from the standpoint of the Appalachian outmigrant, migration 
generally produces a favorably result. On the average, increases in 
both absolute income and .relative status occur. The data available 
strongly support theXconclusion'^that those who migrate are personally 
advantaged by the move in econoifTic and social terms. Though the data 
suggest some reduction in the advantages of migration in the later 
period, the cause is unclear. One poss.ibil.ity is the state of the 
national economy in 5. Another is the relative improvement in the 
Appalachian economy during the study period* 
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-Tfie* outmigrants from Appalachia had below average earnings records in 
their areas of origin. At their destination regions, their earnings 
rose rather quickly to the average of their new area. This strongly 
suggests that Appalachians are not, on the average, 111 prepared for 
their new settings. It also tends to confirm earlier conclusions that 
Appalachian migrants have been motivated by lack oT^portunities at 
home to fully utilize their capabilities. As the Appalachian economy 
develops; the outmigration rate should fall. This is exactly what 
recent data indicate- 

The people who moved into each region of Appalachfa had higher 
earnings at their area of origin than did the Appalachians who left 
those regions. However, at their origin area, their earnings were 
below the average then existing in their destination area. In a 
substantial number of cases, and more evident in the later period, 
their earnings five years later equal or exceed the average for their 
region in Appalachia. This strongly suggests that through the process 
of migration, Appalachia as well as other parts of the U.S. are 
obtaining a labor force that is better adapted to the opportunities 
that exist in each region; On balance, the Appalachian net change is 
toward a labor force that is able to achieve a higher level of 
earnings . 

No study can demonstrate precisely connections between specific 
public policies or the policies of specific agencies such as ARC in 
Appalachia and changes in migration or the status of migrants. 
However, It is safe to conclude: 

a. There is evidence that, in general, Appalachian migrants have 
received the health and education and other services from the 
public -and private sectors in the Region that enable them to 
compete successfully at their destinations. 
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b. Th^re is evidence that public policy has encouraged the widened 

opportunities for skill development which facilitate 
satisfactory postmigraticn Income and employment experience. 

c. No evidence has appeared which casts doubt upon the health and 
education priorities of regional public policy. (_ 

d. The health and education programs of ARC appear to have been 
appropriate when examined In the light of the experience of 
migrants . 

It is time for a thorough study to be initiated of the changing 
pattern of urbanization in the Region to ascertain the 
appropriateness of present public policies in facilitating desired 
settlement patterns. 
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Frankfort: State of Kentucky, Office of the Governor. January. 1975. 
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Impacts". Appalachia , 11, No. 2 (Oct. -Nov. 1977). pp. 28-29. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE COfiXiNUOUS WORK HISTORY SAMPLE (CWHS) DATA 8ASE* 



The .§oc1al Security Administration's (SSA) Continuous Work History Sample 
(CWHS) Is a uniquely detailed source of information on work force 
characteristics and the components of work force change, Including 
migration, for states and substate areas for Intercensal years. Each file 
contains a sample of earnings records for individual workers, based upon 
employers' reports to the SSA. The sample Is selected on the basis of 
specified digits in the "workers' social security numbers so that the same 
pe»-sons are included In the sample each year. X^us, individual records for 
si^ected time periods can be grouped to form work histories which specify 
sex, race, year of birth and, for each time period, the state, county and 
industry |(by Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) code) as well as an 
estimate Of annual wages earned from each social security covered job. The 
files monitor changes 1n worker characteristics on a quarterly or annual 
basis. As long as an Individual is working in covered employment, one can 
trace a worker's movement from job to job, and place to place as well as 
into and out of the labor force. /Inferences can also be made about the 
causes and consequences of migration as well as process of economic and 
demographic change in an area. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission's CWHS migration f i les , are based upon 
the one percent sample of first quarter earnings for 1965-1970-1975,, The 
data are available in two standard tabulations, migration sunmary and the 
structure of migrants, nonmigrants, entrants and exits. 



* See: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
Regional Wo rk Force Characteristics and Miqration Data: A Handb ook on the 
:>ocial Security •Continu ous Work History Sample and Its ApoHcaiilQ n. 
Washington, D.C.: U,S. Government Printing Office, December 1975. 
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1. (Migration Summary. The migration summaries display the components of 
^ork force change for a specified region. They show the origins of 
inmigrants and the destin.ation of outmigr^nts as well as the mean-* 
annual wages for each group of workers at the beginning and end of 
each ti-ne period. 

Migration summary tabulations for ARC are cross-classified by race, 
sex and age cohort for each migration "zone" for the time periods 
1965-1970 and 1970-1975. The geographical definition of origins and 
^destinations is according to the migration zones defined in 
Appendix B. ' 

The terms used in the summary tables.^are defined as follows: 

Inmigrants : individuals whose major jobs were in a known location 
outside of a study area (zone) at the beginning of the time period and 
whose major jobs were in the area (zone) at the end of the same time 
period. 

Outmi grants : workers whose major jobs were in a known outside 
location at the end of the time period. , 

Net military and others : the net flow of workers between a study area 
(zone) and unknown locations (both military and nonmil itary) . 

Entrants : workers who were' not in covered employment at the beginning 
of the time period. 

Exits : workers who were not in covered employment at the end of that 
time period. 

2. Structure of Migrants* Nonmi grants. Entrants and Exits, , The 
structure tables describe total inmigrants and outmigrants of an area 
in terms of their demographic, and economic characteristics, in 
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contrast to the migration summary tabulations, which show migration 
by origin and destination classifications. Structure tables from the 
one percent first quarter sample are available for each geographical 
area in the Appalachian Region for 1965, 1970 and 1975; . see 
Appendix B. Since structure tables show the differential 
characteristics of those workers entering and leaving an area of 
study, the impact of migration on the total work force structure can 
be assessed. These differentials can be substantial, even for areas 
with neap-zero net migration* 

Migration structures, including those showing relative gains In mean 
wages, can be compared with structures of nonmi grants and work force 
entrantSyOr exits of the same area. Age, unless otherwise specified. 
Is computed as of the end of each time period (I.e., 1970 and 1975). 
Industry and wage classes for outmigrants and work force exits are 
those existing at the beginning of each period (i.e., 1965 and 1970); 
for inmigrants and work force entrants, they are those existing at the 
end of the period; and for nonmigrants, those existing at both the 
beginning and end. 

The definition of terms is the same as In the migration summary 
tables . 

There are certain limitations in the use of the CWHS data in general, and 
the one percent sample in particular* Coverage is limited in scope aird 
. content to the labor force which is covered by the social security program. 
In 1975, the CWHS files accounted for about 82 percent of the people in 
paid (i.e., s^alaries and wages) employment. The largest groups which were 
excluded were employees of state and local government units which have 
opted against SSA coverage and federal service workers. Noncovered, self- 
employed people, retirees and the unemployed were also excluded. 
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The one percent first quarter sample in particular includes large numbers 
of unknowns. It also excludes certain Industries* such as farm workers, 
which have strong regional employment patterns. This sample will 
understate local area labor force estimates and migration, and may also 
bias wage rates downward. The annual file has more workers in all 
categories (especially paid farm wor-kers; women and people 25 years of age 
or less; blacks; and part-time or short-time workers) and lower mean wages. 
In the ARC files, the Certainties which are Inherent to the annual sample 
are sacrificed for the ability to better separate wages before and after 
migration in the one percent sample of first quarter earnings. 

Sampling variability Is another limitation in the use of the CWHS data. 
The sample is drawn from social security numbers in a stratified (by state 
and time period issued) clustered (by blocks of 1,000 numbers) probability 
sample. Variability increases as sample size decreases; see Table A-1. 
Sample size restricts the analysis of the migration of female and black 
Appalachian workers, as well as small-scale analysis of inter-zonal 
movement; see tables In Appendix 0. 

Third, errors In reporting may result because of the location of 
establishments or-the assignment of workers. The CWHS data are recorded by 
place of employment, not place of residence. Multi-establishment firms may 
report all workers at a single location, resulting in spurious migration 
flows. The extent to which this may affect Appalachia is unknown, although 
It Is likely to be minimal, at least in the case of the Centr^al and Southern 
subreglons. 

Final ly,' migration data are lacking for entrants to and exits from the 
labor force, and military and other workers. Entrants to an area's labor 
force are considered to be inmigrants to that area from a hypothetical pool 
of workers; people who leave the labor force (exits) are considered to be 
outmigrants from that area to another -hypothetical pooVof workers. Net 
military and others (unclassified workers) are considered l^hmi grants 
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TABLE A-1 

Approximate Standard Errors of Estimated 
Percentages of Persons 0 -percent CWHS) 



>Si2e of covered 



Estimated percentage 



(base of percentage) 


2 


5 


10 


25 






or 


or 


or 


or 


50 




98 


95 


90 


75 




2,500 


2.9 


4.5 


6.2 


9.0 


10.4 


5,000 


2.1 


3.2 


4.4 


6.4 


7.4 


10,000 


1.5 


2.3 


3.1 


4.5 


5.2 


50,0C0 


.7 


1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


2.3 


100,000 ' 


.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


1.7 


1 ,000,000 


.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 
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(unless there Is 4 net Toss) from a hypothetical pool of military and 
unclassified workers. The rates of entrants » exits, fnilltary and other 
workers are specific to an area. Neither the origins or inml grants nor the 
destinations of outmigrants defined in this context are known. The net 
effect is to underestimate the extent of labor force migration. 

Th]s report uses data from the migration summary tabulations for subregions 
in the Appalachian Region and the rest of the United States. Migration 
summaries were selected rather than structure tabulations irt* order to 
define income changes by migration stream, including migration between 
Appalachian subregions and within the same sub>*egion. Also, sample size 
restricts the analysis to white male workers. 
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APPENDIX 8 

i 

DEFINITION OF APPALACHIAN MIGRATION STUDY AREAS 



Migration occurs when there Is a change 1n one's place of residence. 
Within the United States, migration may be local (within the same 
neighbov-hood, or city, or county), or to a different county (the Census 
definition of migrant In usual usage), state or region. For purposes of 
the Appalachian migration study, an Interregional migrant Is a person who 
leaves the Appalachian Region or who moves Into It from another pan of the 
United States. International migration is not of great Importance to the 
Appalachian Region. Furthermore, data for migrants moving into the Region 
from outside the United States are available in this study from the 1970 
Census on^-. Migration d,ata from the 1970 Census are for *the 1965-1970 
perio|j, ^whereas the Continuous Work History Sample *(CWHS) data were 
requested for the Census study period (1965-1970) and the succeeding five 
years (1970-I97S). 

The definition of areas is critical for the study of Appalachian migration, 
as it determines what constltut'is migration. From the point of view of 
regional development, migration which results in a change in the place of 
work as well as the place of residence is most important, local migration 
may be excluded, and intercounty migration may "be valid only if it 
represents moving to a different economic area , as well as to a different 
county. Obviously, movement to a suburban county constitutes movement 
within the same economic area and may not even entail a change of work 
location. 

Because of the limitations of existing definitions, migration zones were 
defined for the Appalachian migration study? A migration zone is large 
enough tp Include local, suburban, and nearby migration within ^ single 
area, but small enough to distinguish migration among different 
socioeconomic areas. The principal migration zones (in terms of population 
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concentration) are nodal zones. They Include one or more national and 
regional centers as the foci of each zone, and the terrftory surrounding 
these centers which are linked to them by daily commuting, newspaper, 
radio, and television ?nedia, and market forces Including trade, services^ 
and finance. 

Less-densely populated "rural" zones haye smaller nodes. These "rural" 
.zones tend ^to be larger In geographic extent, and have lower population 
densities and lower per capita Incomes than the nodal zones. However, it 
is necessary to define them in order to have population base large enough 
to yield a data sample. In some non-Appalachian regions of the eastern 
United States which receive relatively small numbers of Appalachian 
migrants, relatively large zones with numerous nodal centers are defined. 

The eastern United States is divided into 145 zones. Forty^four zones ar*e 
within the Appalachian Region; 49 are in the non-Appalachiaf^^rth and 52 
are in the non«Appalachian South (see maps, Figuf-es B-1 and B-2 and Table 
8-1), The western United States was subdivided Into four large subregions 
which represented important migration destinations. The 24 states west of 
the Mississippi River were not included in the special project tabulations, 
as they represented a destination for relatively small numbers of 
Appalachian migrants (only about 12 percent of the total). They are 
represented as origins of migrants in the 1965-1970 period, tabulated by 
1970 zone of residence in the eastern United States. 

The Continuous Work History Sample dat^ are reported by place of work from 
employer records. For this reason, and because of the limitations of 
computer processing by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, the number of zones 
was reduced (Figures 3-3 and 8-4). SmaUer, or central zones were merged 
with outer zones; and residual, or rural ^ones which were contiguous and 
similar in characteristics were combined. In a few cases, closely related 
nodal zones were also combined. This was desirable in order to eliminate 
"false" migration where the work place moved to a nearby area, and to 
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20NAL REGIONS AND MIGRATION aONES FOR 
APPALACHIAN MIGRATION STCJDY 



I* >K)RTHERI^ APPALACHIA REGION 

1. Pittsburgh (SMSA) 

2, Pittaburgh Outer 2one 
3* Eri ©•'Northwest Pa. 

4 * (Buffalo) Appalachian 2one'-'Jamestown*01ean 

5. Elmira Zone 

6. Binghamton-Catskill plateau 
?♦ North Central Pa* Plateau 
8, Southern Alleghenies 

9* ' (Harrisburg) Mid-Susquebanna Appalachian Zone 

10* WiLkes--3arre--Scranton *2one 

11* Upper^ohio Valley 

12. Upper Potomac Valley 

13* (Cincinnati) A^aladiian Outer Zone 

14. Southern Ohio Hills 

15. Tuscarawas valley-Zanesvilla 

16 . Huntington-Portsmouth 

17. Parkersburg Zone 

18. Claxicsburg zone 

13. Charleston (WV) Zone 

ir. CENTRAL APPALACHIAN REGION 

21. Bluef ield-3eckley Zone 

22 * Ashland Zone 

23. (Lexington) Appalachian Outer Zone 

24. Lake Oomberland Zone 

25. (Nashville) Appalachian Outer Zone 

26. (Knoxville) Appalachian-Cuaiberland Plateau 

27. Kingsport-'EriiJtol Plateau Zone 

28. Cumberland Plateau s Mountains 

III* SOUTHERN APPALAGilAN REGION 

31. Knoxville (SMSA) 

32 ♦ Birainghaia (SMSA) 

33. (Roanoke) Appalachian Outer Zone 

34. Winston-* Salem Zone 
33. Blue Ridge Slopes 
36c Asheville Zone 

37. Greenville-Upper piedncnt 

38. (Atlanta) -Appalachian Mountain Zone 

39. Middle Tennessee Valley 

40. £ast Alabama 

41. West Aladbaiaa ^ 

42. Tupelo- (Memphis) Appalachian Zone 
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43^ East Mississippi 

44. T^ri -Cities Valley Zone 

45. (Xnoxville) -^Bast Tennessee valley- zone 

46. Chattanooga Zone 

47. (Atlanta) -Jtorthvest Georgia Zone 



HOKTHSAST REGION 

49. Northern New England 

50. Boston Zone 

51. Southern New England 

52. tJtica-SDme (SMSA) 

53. Hew York City Region * 

54. Albany-Troy- Schenectady Zone 

55. ^racuse Zone 

56. Rochester (NY) Zone 

57. Buffalo Zone 

58. Mid-Hudson Zone 

59. Northern New York ' 

60. Northem,N«w Jersey Zone 
61., Philadelphia (SMSA) 

62. South Jersey 

63. All en town-Reading Zone 

64. Harrisburg-pa. Piedmont Zone 

65. Baltimore (SMSA) 

66. Washington Zone 

67. Northern Delmarva 

NORTH CENTRAL REGION 



70. Cleveland (SMSA) 

71. Cincinnati (SMSA Core) 

72. Dayton Zone 

73. Columbus (OH) Zone 

74. Cleveland Outer Zone 

75. . Northeastern Ohio Metropolitan Zone 

76. Toledo Zone 

77 . North . Central OnXo 

78. western Ohio 

79. Cincinnati Outer Zone 

80. Port Wayne Zone 

81. South Bend Zone 

82. Indianapolis Zone 

83. North Central Indiana 

84. South Central in. -Wabash valley 

85. Evansville Zone 

86. diicago (CSMSA) 

87. East St, Louis-Alton Zone 
B8, central Illinois 

/89. southem Illinois ^ 

90, Detroit Zone 

91, Flint-Saginaw Bay zone 
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52. Southern Michigan Metropolitan Zon* 

93* Northaast«m Lower Peninsula 

94. Northyeatem Lower Peninsula 

95. Michigan Upper Peninsula 

96. MulwauXee Zone 

97. Southeast Wisconsin 

98. Northern & Western Wisconsin 

99. Northern Illinois-Rock Valley 

VI. SOUTHEAST REGION 

101. Richmond (SMSA) 

102. Norfolk (SMSA) 

103. Roanoke-Valley of Virginia 

104. Southern oelmarva 

105. Shenandoah-Bliae Ridge 

106. Virginia piedmont 

107. Richmond Outer Zone 

108. Newport News -Hampton Zone 

109. Norfolk Outer-NC Coastal sounds 

110. Raleigh zone 

111. Greensboro-High point Zone 

112. Charlotte Zone 

113. Lumber River Zone 

114. Cape Fear-Pamlico Coastal Plain 

115. pee Dee River 

116. (Greenville) -Lower, piedmont 

117. Columbia (SC) Zone 
113. Charleston (SC) Zone 
119. Savannah Zone * 

/ 120. Atlanta (SMSA Core) 

/ 121. (Atlanta) Low.er Piedmont 

122. Augusta (GA) Zone 

123. Macon Zone 

124. Southeast Ga. Coastal Plain 

125. South Ga. Coastal plain 

126. Columbus (Ga) Zone 



Vri. SOtHH CENTRAL REGION 

. 127. Montgomery Zone 

128. Mobile Zone 

129. South Al. coastal plain 

130 . Alabama-Mississippi \prairie 

131. Jackson (MS) Zone-,^ 

132. Ms, Delta s Bluff Hills 

133. Southeast Mississippi 

134. Southwest Mississippi 
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151. Louisville (SMSA) 

152. Lexington Zone 

153. Loiuisville Outer Zone 

154. Lower Ohio Valley-Pennyroyal 

155. Rivers Confluence sone 

156. Nashville (SMSA) 

157. Memphis (SMSA Core) 

158. Nashville Outer Zone, 

159. Memphis Outer Zone 

160. West Tennessee 

VIIT. FLORIDA REGION 

201. Miami-Fl. Gold Coast s Keys 

202. Tampa-st. Petersburg Zone 

203. Orlando-Pl. East Coast 

204. Jacksonville Zone 

205 . pensacola Zone 

206-. south Florida suncoast s Glades 

207. Northern Florida Citrus 

208. Northwestern Florida 

rx. WESTERN U.S. REGION 

300. California Zone (Excludes L.A.) 

301. Los Angeles Zone 
400. southwestern U.S. 
500. Northwestern U.S. 



\ 
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accommodate the much smaller sample sTze of the CWHS. For the CWHS data» 
the Appalachian Region has 3S zones (the two Knoxville zones were collapsed 
into a single 2one because of data discontinuities); 32 zones are in the 
North, and 30 zones are in the South. The western United States was 
treated as a single zone and Information was obtained on CWHS migrants both 
to and from the West from the 97 zones defined In the eastern -United 
States. " \S 

The following sources were used^ in defining the migration zones: 

i« State Economic Areas . State economic areas of the U.S. were defined" 
originally for use in connection with the 1950 Census.'^ The areas 

^ were strongly based on land use and agricultural regions. 

j HetropolUdn ^reas (within state boundaries) were defined as areas if 
the population was 100,000 'or more, and separately coded with 
alphabetic letter designations. -These were associated with a 
particular economic area, but this was not necessarily a nodal region. 
In Bogue and Beale (1961), the data from the 1960 Census were provided 
for these areas, along with a xcmprehensi ve enclyclopedic text 
summa»-izing the characteristics of each area. 

2- Migration Between State Economic Areas . A supplementary report was 
published for both the 1960 and 1970 Censuses which presents the total 
matrix of migration between state economic areas in the U.S., with 
subtotals at the state level, for the. five-year migration periods 
1958-1960 and 1965-1970, respectively. The data were based on a 25 
percent -sample in the i960 Census^ and a 15 percent sample in the 1970 
Census. Unfortunately, the published volumes gave only a/very small 
amount of data on the characteristics of area in- and outmigrants in 
the 1970 Census, in total aggregate, and no dlt^ at all on 
characj^eri sties of state or area migrant flows, though another volume 
provided limited data on state migration. In addition, SEA boundaries 
do not conform to the Appalachian Region boundary; a total of 21 SEAs 
were split by the regional boundary (1970 Census). 
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3. Commuting Data . The 1970 Census provided detailed Intercounty 

cojTinuting data availdble In largely unpublished tabulations, with a 

matrix of 20 coded destinations for the residents of each county. 

Thesti data were basic for the identification of close commuting 

linkages. Because of the general trend of increasing commuting, flows 

«s small as 10 percent of the workers from the county of residence to 

the county (or area) of destination were examined. The work of 

4 

Forstall was helpful in this analysis. 

4. Ncspaper Circulation . Comprehensive circulation data by county of 

almost all Sunday and daily newspapers in the U.S. is published in the 

annual circulation volume compiled by American Newspaper Markets, 

Inc.^ Sunday newspapers* were used to define market areas for zonal 

study, and a* 20 percent (newspaper circulation as a percentage of 

households in the county) threshold was used as an outer boundary. 

Where newspapers from two or more centers each had more than 20 

percent coverage, the county was assigned to the center originating 

the larger circulation. Where no Sundai( newspaper was published in 

J 

the center, daily newspaper circulation was used, applying the same 
general rule. 

Television .Markets . The Area of Dominant Influence (ADI) defined a 
television market area which Is exclusive of other AO! areas, based on 
viewing patterns. These are published annually In Broadcasting 
Yearbook . A total of 208 market areas were defined In the United 
States; quite a few of these have more than one center Identified in 
the same viewing area. 

6. Rannally Trading Areas . These are presented on a map in the annual 
Commercial Atlas of the United States , published by Rand McNally & 
' Company, along with selected' data for these areas, A total of 4S4 
basic trading areas in the United States were defined. Some of these 
contain only a single county, or two counties, and are obviously 
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Sdialler than the desired size of a migration zone. In ao'dition, the 
criteria for definition are not readily apparent, but wholesale 
trade, and newspaper coverage appear to have been factors, along with 
others not identified. t 

^- Hetropolitan Service Areas . Unpublished data were prepared by 
Pickard (1977) for the use of the Federal Conmittee on Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. The population served by each center 
was defined in terms of population number by a combination of (a) 
newspaper Z0% market area (see 4, above); (b) 1972 wholesale 'trade 
volume (converted to population by a per capita formula; merchant 
wholesalers only); and (c) 1970 , air passengers enplaned (total 
population equivalent), Cert_aj,n adjustments were made In data series 
to account for speci^li^f fetors, and centers were ranked In groups 
according to population served. All centers (whether or not 
metropolitan) were so ranked if 100,000 or more population were served 
by the center (1970-72). Tnough the principal purpose of this work 
was to develop a hierarchy (both nationally and regionally,), it was 
helpful in ranking centers by their relative importance, though the 
statistical method used di/ not provide an areal definition- for the 
avera9eL population served. 

After tne first set of zones for migration study was drawn up, they were 
entered into the computer files at ARC and selected data runs made on their 
characteristics. These characteristics for counties In each zone were 
tabu^:t3d and the zone was analyzed to make certain that the data reflected 
the assumed relationships: 

(a) Population density (19.70 Census) 

(b) Per capita income (1969) 

(c) 'Net migration rate, 1960-1970 

(e) Retail trade per capita (1967) 

(f) Wholesale trade (merchant wholesalers) per capita (1967) 
(9) Ratio between wholesale trade (f) and retail trade (e) 
(h) Selected service receipts per capita (1967) 
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All of tnesfe data wero aviiUble* from U,S. Bureau of the Census published 
sources^ excepting a few items whicH' were not published for disclosure 
reasons. 

As a final step, maps wgre^'^repared , showing zones, and identifying 
counties by statistically measured "center" characteristics. In general, 
within a nodal zone, 1970 population densities and per capita incomes 
diminishecl in moving outward from the center toward the periphery, 

4 

exceptions occurred in the case of counties containing secondary centers, 
or those vith special characteristics (such as concentrations of mining, 
for example'^. , 

Two additional sources were used for background information in zonal 
definition, me first was the map of economic areas of the United States 
prepared/by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, which defined 173 economic 
are^s.for th« U-ni ted States,'' These were nodal regions which served as a 
sort .of guidepost, but many of the regions were far too extended to serve 
as migration zones', especially in the Appalachian Region and iN many of the 
areas which received Appalachian mg^rants. 

The second source was the work of^Srian Berry (1968) which developed a set 
of over 300 functional economic areas in the United States, based on an 
analysis of 1960 Census data which used metropolitan areas and commuting 
data (at the county level) to create nodal areas. ?nese were defined for 
smaller centers in th^^ less«denseiy populated parts of the nation. In a 
later work, ^erry (1973) published the results of his analysis of the U.S. 
urban hierarchy, in which centers were listed and ranked on a national 

Q 

scale of hierarchical importance. Both of Professor Berry's studies were 
useful, and the higher level centers (metropolitan and wholesale-retaT ) 
were mapped and compared with thg^ zones prepared for this migration study 
as a doubl-e-dieck on the definition of the migration zones. 

Migration ' Regions, Eight regions were defined in the eastern United St'^^tes 
based on char*acteri sties oj the zones composing each region, their 
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geographical location, and the Census regions and divisions into which the 
nation has traditionally been divided (see Figure 1 in Introduction). The 
Appalachian Region was specifically defined within its designated boundary 
of a*?? cocnties and 5 independent cities (in Virginia). Within Apoalachia, 
each of the three subregions, Northern, Central, and Southern, was used as 
a migration region, with the transfer of 2 counties from Central Appalachia 
(1 each to Northern and Southern) which had heavy commuting linkages to the 
other suoregions, 

Tne Northeast and North Central regions, named after a Census region and 
on^ Census division (the East North Central) are separated by the 
Appalachian Region. The Northeast is separated from the Southeast by a 
,very sharp drop in per capita income and population density between the 
Washington and Northern Oelmarva zones, and the zones immediately to* the 
South. The North Central and South Central regions are separated by the 
assignment of nodal zones. Cincinnati and Eyansville are included in the 
North; Paducah, Louisville, and Lexington are included in the South. All 
of tnese zones exceot Lexington cross the Ohio River and thus diverge from 
tne Census interregional boundary. The Southeast and South Central regions 
are separated by the Georgia-Alabama boundary, with the exception of two 
Aljbima counties which are included in the Columbus, Georgia, zone, in the 
Southeast: , 

Florida was set apart as a separate migration region because of its unique 
characteristics and the very large inmlgration flows into the state in the 
1965-1970 period which gave it an importance in migration much greater than 
either its geographic extent or population size would suggest. 

The entire 24-state- area west of the Mississippi River, including Alaska 
and Hawaii, is considered a single region, the western U.S. 

Zone-region migration summary data for all 145 zones, and zone to zone 
migration flows for over 3,000 pairs of zones are available for further 



research and analysis for the needs of the Commission or the states, or the 
studies of researchers. Some zonal data is planned for inclusion In a 
separate report on the characterlstics-of migrants, based on the 1965-1970 
period, and the IS percent Census sample. A computerized data file 'Is 
being prepared at the Commission by the data processing staff to provide 
access to these special tabulations from the 1970 Census. 
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States. New 'York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc;, 1961 
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Migration Between State Economic Areas (Subject Reports PC(2)-2E) 
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